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ELEVEN THINGS 
YOUCANDO. 
ON THE VERY FIRST DAY. 















Your first day with PCyr isn’t just 
exciting. 

It's rewarding. 

This IBM® personal computer quickly 
hooks up to the family TV. And there’s a lot 
you can do right from the start. 


PCjr MAKES IT EASY 


PCyr was designed to make the 
whole family feel at home with 
computers. 

The keyboard, for sai 
doesn’t need a 7 
connecting cord. This 











home what you start at the office, and 
vice versa. 

And when it’s time to relax, PCyr is 
always game. Plug in an entertainment 
cartridge and let the fun begin. 


A COMPUTER THAT CAN 
GROW WITH YOU 


PCyr is the most affordable of 
the IBM personal computers. 
You can start with the 
128KB model, equipped with 


Dh led 
. 
os® 


Or the 64KB base model, 


refreshing bit of 1. Home Loan for about $700. (Prices apply at 
a ea! = IBM | 2. Te IBM Product Centers, and may vary 
“Free "—frees you tenths at other stores.) 
3. Word Race 8. Alarm Clock 
Be” | Lmrematie Sears | Atl Yo nt bee men 
Regal. Le 5. Recipe File 10. Address Book P ow ee 
nd the keysare | ¢'aeGame _‘11. Telephone pace. With add-it-yourself options 
color-coded, so even a 7. Typewriter Connector like a printer, diskette drive 
beginner can find the and internal modem for telecom- 
right key for the right job. munications, even the lowest-priced 
Right away. model can grow up fast. 


YOU'RE OFF AND RUNNING 


You can start using PCyr as soon as you 
set it up. The Sampler Diskette (included with 
diskette-drive models) gives you eleven useful 
mini-programs to choose from. 

Including: 

A home spreadsheet to help keep your 
expenses in line. 

An electronic address book to help you 
sort out who's who and who's where. 

A home loan calculator that can tell you 
interesting things about your principal. 

An easy-access file for recipes. A 
checkbook balancer. And a challenging word 
game. 


Of course, the Sampler Diskette is merely a 


taste of what you can do with PCr. You can buy 
easy-to-follow programs to help you write letters, 


plan your finances, educate the kids, file tax data | > 


—to help the whole family use its time to 
better advantage. 

Plus, PCr runs many of 
the IBM Personal Computer 
programs that run on the IBM PC 
and PC/XT. So you can finish at 


Visit an authorized IBM PCyr dealer or 
IBM Product Center and see all the things 
PCjr can do. For the location nearest you, call 
1-800-IBM-PCJR. In Alaska and Hawaii, 
1-800-447-0890. 
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a diskette drive, for about $1300. 








The best... for peanuts! 


Get the most computing power from your 
IBM/PC Jr. with these exciting Amdek monitors. 


The COLOR-| accepts composite video input 
for complete compatibility ... and if has a 
built-in speaker and quality resolution. It’s the 
gales) Mm Ole) 010] e|mrere)(e)manlelaire ml amis-m—alli(-me)1(eL 


220) Lively Blvd. © Elk Grove Village. IL 60007 


The VIDEO-300 with amber or green screen 
provides 8O column text or graphics display 
capability ... and its nylon mesh, non-glare 
oit-{— a=) liaallalelionme|jiceleiliare Mi-)i (=e fea 


Both monitors are backed with the best 
warranty in the business (2 years!) ... and you 
won't have to shell out a lot of money to own 
‘olat=) 





REGIONAL OFFICES: Southern Calif. (714) 662-3949 © Texas (817) 498-2334 


‘ | 
‘ F 


Northern Calif. (408) 370-9370 *® Denver (303) 794-1497 
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COVER STORY, PAGE 9: 


OK, I’VE GOT THE MACHINE. 
Now, WHAT CAN I Do WITH IT? 


Pcjr software holds the answer to that question. Find out 
how more than 50 PCyjr programs can help you: 





) || FEATURES 


40 JUNIOR JOINS 

THE CLUB 

Join a user’s group for en- 
couragement, advice, and 
free software. A map of PC 
ee ee | 
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11 MANAGE YOUR MONEY AND INVESTMENTS 
Software that helps Junior earn its keep by helping you 
create and keep to a budget and analyze a portfolio. 


12 WRITE 
Word processing programs for every writer in the 
family. 


16 COMMUNICATE WITH 

OTHER PEOPLE AND COMPUTERS 
Turn your Pcjr into an information terminal with com- 
munications software. 


17 FIGURE YOUR TAXES 
Now’s the time to start planning for April 15th. Junior 
and a tax program can help ease the tax bite. 


| 18 DRAW, PAINT, AND GRAPH 
Software that brings out the artist and designer in every- 
one and creates professional-quality business charts and 
graphs. 


Junior owners, plus spe- 
cial news about PCjr- 
specific groups. 


47 THE COMPLETE PEANUT 
| BUYERS GUIDE TO 





19 LEARN 
Excel in your SATs, learn BASIC principles with Junior, 
your patient computer tutor. 


24 ORGANIZE AND ANALYZE INFORMATION 

Swimming in a sea of facts and figures? Pcyr file pro- 
grams, database managers, and spreadsheets help you 
stay afloat. 


26 PROGRAM 
Logo and Pascal packages maximize your programming 
talents. 


MONITORS 

This easy-to-understand 
guide and monitor compar- 
ison chart explains all the 
important features of a vid- 
eo display and helps you get 
the most monitor for your 
money. Plus test-programs 
to run on every monitor 
you consider before you 
write the check. 





28 DECIDE WHAT’S FOR DINNER 
Junior sees to your care and feeding with programs that 
suggest recipes based on what’s in your fridge. 


| 29 POWER JUNIOR UP WITH LOTUS 1-2-3 
A breakthrough in bringing Junior into the business 
world: the bestselling integrated software package, 
Lotus /-2-3, is available in a PCjr version! 





56 ONE OF THESE DAYS 
’'VE GOT TO GET 
ORGANIZED 

Whether it’s business in- 
ventory or birthday greet- 
ings, database management 
software can help you man- 
age the information that 
fills our lives and overflows 
our desks. Included is a 
pfs:file project to start you 
off quick and easy. 


64 PAINT BY PIXEL 
A guide to the Peanut’s 
graphics, with program- 


ming projects that show off 
Junior’s color and your 
creativity. 


72 LETTER FROM 
COMPUTER CAMP 

Ever try to sew a nametag 
on a disk drive? Know the 
difference between a short- 
sheet and a spreadsheet? 
There’s a letter waiting for 


| you... 


COVER ILLUSTRATON BY J. MOBIUS 
PEANUT 3 
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DEPARTMENTS 


6 IN A NUTSHELL 


34 PEANUT SOLVER 
There’s a wealth of free 
software out there—here’s 





on keyboard spills, non- 
system disks, and more. 


38 PEANUT GAZETTE 


Settle your bets with Junior | 


at bat, analyzing this sum- 
mer’s baseball games. The 


Editor-in-Chief, Publisher: 
Leanna Landsmann 


Editor: 
John Lent 


Managing Editor: 
Joyce Wiswell 


Associate Editor: 
Ruth Rosen 


Assistant Editor: 
Stephanie Lynn 


Art Director: 
Peter Ross 


Contributing Editors: 
Timothy P. Banse 
Richard Carter 
Mark A. Gollin 
Howard Karten 
Sandra Markle 
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latest word on PCjr ex- 
ploits, including comput- 
ing Italian style. 


74 GUIDED TOUR 

Keep Junior in perfect 
working order by using its 
built-in diagnostics. This 
step-by-step guide takes 
you beyond the manual to 
give you real familiarity 
with your system’s 
hardware. 


79 TELECOMPUTING 

This issue’s column ex- 
plains what you need to 
know before you purchase 
a modem and communica- 
tions software. 


92 NEW PRODUCTS 

An expansion unit that 
gives Junior a second disk 
drive and 640K memory. 


93 AD INDEX 


93 HIGH-TECH HOTLINE 

Phone numbers that let you 
speak directly to the mak- 
ers of products for the PCjr. 


94 PEANUT GALLERY 


Associate Publisher, 
Advertising Director: 


Marilyn Schutz 


Promotion Manager: 


Layne Layton 


Production Coordinator: 


Judy Linder 


Production Manager: 


Kathy Edquist 


Production Supervisor: 


Bonnie Ling 


Eduorial Offices: 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 503-2840 


SOFTSELECT, PAGE 83 


PRODUCTIVITY 
84 MULTIPLAN 
An award-winning spread- 


| sheet with a multitude of 


home and business uses. 


84 BANK STREET WRITER 
This word processing pro- 
gram, originally designed 
for kids, has also captivated 
many adult fans. 


EDUCATION 

86 FACEMAKER 

Even the littlest computer 
user can design funny, ani- 


| mated faces. 





88 ARITHMETIC GAMES 
Basic math skills are the 
keys to playing—and learn- 
ing from—two engaging 
games. 


GAMES 
89 MURDER BY THE DOZEN 
A challenging game that 


calls on your sleuthing 
skills. 


90 ENCHANTER 

A complex all-text fantasy 
represents the state-of-the- 
art in adventure games. 
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‘How best-selling 
financial author 
Andrew lobias became 
my own personal 
financialadvisor 


Me Tobias 








“With MECA software. MANAGING fa | 
YOUR MONEY’ is like having Andrew a | la 
Tobias, author of The Only me | & 
Investment Guide You'll Ever Need ¥ 5 
and The Invisible Bankers, at my side | ‘| | 
whenever | need his help to manage | 
my money. It's many programs In one, 
ingeniously integrated to let me do as 
much or as little as | want. And it’s so 
easy to use, | don’t need the manual.” 
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Ma Software that makes your — | 
; home computer worth having. 
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he big question for most 
people who have recently 
bought or are shopping 
for a personal computer 
is, “what can I do with it?” You’d 
think that more computer companies 
would try to answer that question for 
consumers. Instead, their ads only 
tell us how much memory the com- 
puter has and how long our kids will 
last in school without one. 
There’s nothing mysterious 
/ about what you can do with your Pcyr. 
Actually, there’s precious little most 
people will do with the computer 
alone. Only with the right software is 
the Junior utilitarian. 
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All Powered Up 
and Ready to Go 


if 


In this issue’s cover story, we 
take a look at the growing PCjr soft- 
ware library and examine nine very 
specific things these programs help 
you do, from managing your money 
to deciding what’s for dinner. In the 
course of preparing this article, we 
ran hundreds of programs on the Jun- 
ior, singling out about 50 of the best 
to preview. As our offices filled up 
with new review programs, we often 
wondered who started the story that 
there’s a dearth of software for the 
Pcjyr. Contributing Editor Mark 
Gollin, who is in the photo above, 
certainly found enough to keep him 
busy. 





If we were to judge the Peanut 
simply by the number of programs 
that run on it just six months after its 
appearance in the stores, we'd say it 


| measures up pretty well. But to infer 


that the best buy in a micro is the one 
with the most mylar beside it is a clas- 
sic non sequitur. 

First of all, for every program de- | 
serving review there are probably ten 
that aren’t worth the paper sleeve 
they’re packaged in because they 


| don’t do the job they claim to; they do 


the job but are clumsy to use; or they 
just plain don’t work. Secondly, 
more and more software is of the 
‘“‘me-too”’ variety—the programs 


| may all do the job, but if you’ve seen 


one, you’ve seen ’em all. 

What counts is the variety of ap- 
plications possible with a computer’s 
software collection. Junior’s software 
covers all the typical applications for 
business, education, home produc- 


|| tivity, and recreation. If you’re won- 


dering what you can do with a PCjr or 


| you know what you want to do and 


are looking for the program that does 
it best, our software roundup, which 
starts on page 9, is must reading. 

For the past few years, the most 
talked about microcomputer pro- 
grams have been the integrated busi- 
ness packages that combine a spread- 
sheet, database, and graphics pro- 
gram. The undisputed leader in the 
field is Lotus Development Corpora- 
tion’s /-2-3. By the time you read 
this, 7-2-3 will be available in a PCr 
version. The concluding article of our 
cover story explains how /-2-3 works 
and surveys expansion hardware sys- 
tems that take Junior up to the 265K 
RAM that /-2-3 requires. 

This issue’s foldout page is a spe- 
cial PC-PCjr user’s group map that 
you'll want to check to see if there’s a 
group in your hometown. The ac- 
companying article explains what 
these support groups offer both new 
and experienced users. We’ve com- 
piled the names of contact people for 
each group, along with their phone 
numbers and addresses, but space 
considerations prevented us from 
printing them. If you'd like to see the 
complete list, just drop us a note at 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10017 and we'll be glad to send you a 


copy. 
/ 
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If you thought Egypt was the home of the Pyramids, wait until you get 
home with Lost Tomb:" 
Far more than mere chambers of wonder, these chambers are filled with 
horror. Poisonous scorpions, screeching bats and terrifying mummies. And in the 
timeless tradition of the most daring expeditions, you ll pack a pistol, plenty of ammo 

and a whip to crack the curse of the pyramids. Earthquakes rumble along 
cavernous passageways. Walls crumble and crackle with gunfire. Your mission is 
to make it through all 91 chambers and 13 levels. And then make off with 

the loot. The only things we can't give you are the things you Il need most. 

Cool reflexes, uncanny instincts and the courage to use them. 
Lost Tomb:" Can you unravel the mystery? 
Available now for Atari, Commodore 64, Apple 

II series and IBM PC and PC/JR. Suggested retail 
price $29.95. Check with your local home computer 
software retailer for Lost Tomb:" and to learn of 
other great programs from Datasoft® send for a 
free consumer catalog. 


Datasoft is a registered trademark of Datasoft, Inc. 
Lost Tomb is a trademark of Stern® Electronics. 


© 1984 Datasoft, Inc. ' 19808 Nordhoff Place, Chatsworth, CA 91311 Phone (818) 701-5161 
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When we asked Junior where he got his 
educational soffware, he said “BPTHGLL!” 


Sowe told him about Vanpak, the PC, XT, PCjr Software Center with the largest, most 
complete library of software available from one source, Juniorwas thrilled, because 
now his mom and dad and brothers and sisters could take him to a Vanpak dealer 


and get lots of educational software. All Junior really 
cared about was another ride in the car, but the rest 
of the family was excited about more educational 
programs. Over 300 PCjr programs to choose from! 
Now when we ask Junior Sets iy got his epee y +d Wisc ee 
he says “Vanpak!” For information on a Vanpa pean 

dealer in your area, call 1-800-328-7847 today. rile Ne ai ve 


A partial listing of available programs: Language Skills - $29.95; Vocabulary Development - $29.95; Solving Word Problems 2 - $29.95; Solving Word Problems 1 - $29.95; Nouns - $29.95; Verbs and 
Adverbs - $29.95; Adjectives - $29.95; Prepositions and Conjunctions - $29.95; Verb Tenses - $29.95; Word Choice - $29.95; Phrases and Clauses - $29.95; Possessive Case - $29.95; Punctuation & 
Capitalization - $29.95; Records Language Arts Series - $29.95; Pronouns - $29.95; The Author - $195.00; Personal Computer Tutor - $59.00; Letter Man - $34.95; Geography Quiz - $39.00; Typing 
Strategy -$34.95; Letter Man - $34.95; The Law - $29.95; Decision Making - $29.95; Succeeding - $29.95; Self Concept and Your Work - $29.95; New On The Job -$29.95; Friends and You - $29.95; The 
Age of Responsibility - $29.95; Credit - $29.95; The Job and You - $29.95; Consumer Fraud - $29.95; Tips On Buying A Used Car - $29.95; You And insurance - $29.95; Law For Consumers -$29.95; Part- 
Time Jobs -$29.95; Map Reading - $29.95; Money - $29.95; Bar and Picture Graphs -$29.95; Pie and Line Graphs - $29.95; Understanding Chkbks - Statements - $29.95; Real Cost - $29.95; Diagnostic 
Disk 2 (705-709) - $29.95; Diagnostic Disk 1 (700-704) - $29.95; Basic Skills - $29.95; Startrek -$24.95; Football -$29.00; School Executive - $499.00; Math Drills - $39.00; Math Wizard” - $19.95; Personal 
Math - $29.95; Math For All Ages - $29.95; All About Interest - $29.95; Metrics And You - $29.95; Fractions Percents and Decimals -$29.95; Businessmaster; Handbook II - $2100.00; Taxcomp” - 
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Now, whatcan 


I dowithit? 





HE 50-PLUS PCjr SOFTWARE life around; they’ll help you do things you al- 
products reviewed in this article ready do, in a better, faster, and maybe more 


are the keys to answering that pleasurable way. 
big question. After testing hun- Some of the software described was origi- 
dreds of programs on the Junior, nally designed for the IBM PC and runs perfect- 


we’ve grouped more than 50 of the best ones in ly, without modification, on the Junior. Many 


nine categories that tell you exactly 
what the software helps you do 
with the Peanut: manage your 
money and investments; organize 
and analyze information; write; 
figure your taxes; draw, paint, and 
graph; learn; communicate with 
other people and computers; pro- 
gram; and decide what’s for din- 
ner. (Don’t laugh—at the end of a 
long day, deciding on a dinner 
menu is tough, and these programs 
really help.) 

Notice that all but one—pro- 
gram—are things most people do 
with or without a computer. The 
point is, your PCjr and the right 
software aren’t meant to turn your 
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% \The Software Bestsellers. 


HOME EDUCATION 


ee 

1. Mastertype 
Scarborough | 

9. Music Construction Set 
Flectronic 









HOME MANAGEMENT 

1. Bank Street Writer*™* 
" Broderbund 

9. Multiplan 


Hesware 
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Best Selling Software programs 4 surveyed bY 


lishers we talked to in writing this article are 
working on converting their programs for the 
are new packages that are available in versions for | Junior. 
a number of computers, including the Pcyr. And IBM is also stepping up its personal comput- 
some are written for the Peanut only, to take ad- | er software publishing activity. The day this arti- 
vantage of its color and sound capabilities, its cle went to press, nine low-priced ($60 to $150) 
high-capacity, high-speed disk drive, and its key- | PC-PCjr home and office productivity programs 
board, which is designed for overlays that illus- | from IBM arrived in the office. 
trate a key’s function. If you have questions about your software | 
In order to give you a feel for the number of | running on the Pcyr, or have found an interesting 
PCjr programs you have to choose from, we kept | new Peanut program, send us a letter. We are 
the reviews short. Not all of the special features | glad to share what we’ve discovered. 
and niceties of some programs could be included. =e 
And remember that these programs are just a YOU CAN: 
part of the first wave of PCjr software; they don’t | Manage Your Money and Investments 
make a complete list of programs that run on the 
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Junior, nor do the categories we group them un- | Communicate with Other People and 

der méan this is everything you can do with a - [ Computers ....... ccissssiscetacccensvenscovenseses 16 
Peanut. Figure Your Taxes............ A shelve eeabaaiate dat 17 
If your favorite office spreadsheet isn’t Draw. eat, ang Grn, fivchieeit casei 18 
mentioned here, don’t assume it won’t run onthe | Learm.............. cece eee ees hath vldb cain wc ataeekieed 19 
Junior. We receive new PCjr-compatible software | Organize and Analyze Information ............. 24 
every day that our deadline prevents us from EV RGEAED 5 0.<ravcassnakanubesiaehxenameuattensntikk erties 26 
mentioning. Most of the scores of software pub- | Decide What’s For Dinmer...................006. 28 
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Manace Your Money 
AND INVESTMENTS 


he programs in this category range 
from simple record keeping file sys- 
tems to quite sophisticated investment 
guides. Those that offer advice are 
quick to point out that they are not responsible 
for any financial decisions you make. None of 
these programs are likely to take the place of a 
| trusted advisor or accountant, but for the person 
| who wants to take control of his finances and 
keep detailed records of where it all comes from 
‘(and where it all goes), one of these programs 
will prove helpful. 
“I don’t know a whole lot | 
about computers and I don’t 
want to. I just want the darn 
thing to work,” says financial 
| guru Andrew Tobias on one of 
the first screens in his new pro- 
|gram, Managing Your Money. 
Tobias obviously didn’t write 
this program, but his sugges- 
tions on how to budget your 
money, buy insurance, plan 
your tax strategy, and manage } 
your portfolio are what this 
three-disk program is all about. 
The program has a lot of | 
nice features that sets it apart } 
| from simple budget or check- 
book file programs. Help 
/ screens are always only one 
_ keystroke away, and they do more than display a 
list of function keys. For instance, one explains 
how your computer and peripherals can be used 
as a tax deduction. In fact, you can dispense with 
the written manual altogether—all the instruc- 
tions you need are written into the program. The 
insurance planning section begins with a series of 
questions about you and your lifestyle that are 
used to calculate your mortality and recommend 
| how much life insurance you need right now. 
This program makes thinking about your 
financial situation fun—even if you haven’t 
amassed a fortune. The only problem with run- 
ning it on the Junior is all the disk switching re- 
quired. ($200 from MECA. Requires disk drive, 
DOS, 128K.) 
Home Accountant jr is the new PCjr version 
| of this best selling program, designed to organize 
a family budget. Since it was created specifically 


for PCjr users the written instructions are easy to 
follow and the program requires little disk 
switching. 

The program sets up models for recording 
information on all a household’s transactions by 
cash, check (from up to five checkbooks), and 
credit cards. Once the data are entered onto a 
disk, the program can reconcile bank statements, 
search and display transactions in any of several 
categories (i.¢.., tax deductible payments), and 
print checks. It can also print reports of net 
worth, balances, and income and expense activi- 
ty. Another nice feature is the software’s ability 
to generate graphs and charts from all of this in- 
formation. The program is designed to work with 
Conic. Tax mae which is explained 


| 
| 
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ad 


in the Figure Your Taxes section of this article. 
($74.95 from Continental Software. Requires 
disk drive, DOS, 128K.) 

Home Budget, jr is a financial record filing 
program that will keep track of your expenses 
and income just as long as you faithfully enter all 
the necessary information. This is true of every 
program in this category. Home Budget, jr and the 
others can be fast and efficient tools for keeping 
your budget in line and for making tax record 
keeping a lot easier. But only if you faithfully 
enter every transaction, every paycheck, every 
dividend check. 

Home Budget, jr is a relatively inexpensive 
program to start with to see if this kind of record 
keeping is for you. Its written and on-screen doc- 
umentation 1s very helpful for computer begin- 
ners. ($45 from IBM. Requires disk drive, DOS, 
128K, cartridge BASIC. ) 
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Financier jr is a personal and business ex- 
pense recorder that keeps track of all income and 
payments. The program provides models for en- 
tering data about checking accounts, credit cards, 
cards, stock and bond portfolios, money market 
accounts, and so on. It will monitor your tax de- 





“A program like our Home Ac- 
countant 1s a lesson in self-dis- 
cipline for people who never save 


receipts or save them all in one 
huge box.” 


JIM SAIDLER, CONTINENTAL SOFTWARE 





ductible payments, and there’s even a provision 
for watching over specific budget categories such 
as entertainment, household expenses, or cloth- 
ing. This is handy if you’re the type of person 
who likes to keep a vise grip on your cash flow. 
Financier jr is designed specifically for PCyr users 
so disk swapping Is kept to a minimum. ($99 
from Financier, Inc. Requires disk drive, DOS.) 

Bluechip Portfolio Manager does one job— 
keep track of your stock portfolio. You enter in- 
formation about your stocks—dividends paid, any 
gain or loss on a transaction, splits, and so on— 
onto preformatted models. The program keeps a 
record of everything for use at tax time or when- 
ever you wish to analyze your holdings. ($79.95 
from XOR. Requires disk drive, DOS.) 





Werte 


ike the shrill whistle of yesterday’s 

steam locomotive, soon the clackety- 

clack of the simpleminded typewriter 

will fade away. In our youth, if a single 
sentence didn’t fit, or a word was misspelled, we 
muttered an angry curse, yanked out the offend- 
ing sheet of paper, crumpled it into a ball, and 
hurled it into the wastebasket where it joined a 
ream of other fallen soldiers. 

These days, with word processing pro- 
grams, we can electronically erase, or relocate 
words, sentences, paragraphs, and even book 
chapters. Misspelled words are ridiculously easy 
to correct. Here then follows an overview of the 
word processors you might be thinking about for 
Junior. 
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Volkswriter Executive 1s easy to learn and 
easy to use. In fact, its commands require the 
fewest keystrokes of any word processor we’re 
aware of as of this writing. There are two versions 
available, one on disk, the other on cartridge. 
Both run at about the same speed, with a slight 


| edge running in favor of the cartridge. 


Since Volkswriter Executive is compatible 
with the PC Volkswriter, a long-time bestselling 
word processor, you can use the PC version at 
work and the Junior version at home. We’re not 
recommending you bring work home, simply 
pointing out that if you do carry work back and 
forth, the Volkswriter programs will save you 
from having to learn two sets of commands. (On 
diskette $195; cartridge price not available at 
presstime; from Lifetree Software. Requires 


128K and DOS.) 
Homeword’s snazzy screen comes replete 


| with icons representing different tasks. Want to 


edit what you’ve written? Then select the sheet of 
paper icon and polish your purple prose. Ready 
to file your work? Then select the file drawer icon 
and your masterpieces will be safely tucked away 
in a disk drawer. 

Homeword operates rather slowly on the 
Pcjr, but it is a leader in the ease-of-use category 


| of word processors. Its documentation is written 


with the computer novice in mind. The on-screen 
icons are a nice touch for beginners; an equally 
thoughtful feature allows you to clear them off 
the screen for a larger typing area once you have 
learned all the editing, printing, and filing com- 
mands. ($75 from IBM. Requires disk drive, 
DOS, 128K memory.) 

WordPerfect jr is the little brother of 
WordPerfect and has all of the features you’re 
likely to need. That includes the ability to center 
text, automatically number pages, search text for 
key words or phrases, underline, move, or copy 
blocks of text, locate headers and footers at the 
top and bottom of pages, hyphenate, as well as 
change left and right margins. 

To keep all of the commands straight, a 
color-coded template slips over the keyboard. 
The color codes tell you which keys to press 
when you want to take advantage of all those nif- 
ty features. In case you want to use the program 
with a PC at the office, there’s a template includ- 
ed for that keyboard too. ($69 from Satellite 
Software International (SSI). Requires 128K, 
disk drive and DOS.) 

Select Write comes in a gimmicky package; 
it’s a program diskette slipped inside the back 
cover of a cloth-bound book. Inside this fancy 
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package are some crackerjack surprises. For in- 
stance, if you want to leave five blank spaces in a 
document, press the number 5 followed by the 

spacebar. An instant later, the five spaces appear. 
Want 50 spaces? Press the numbers 5 and 0 fol- 


| lowed by the spacebar, and 50 blank spaces send 


the cursor scurrying across the screen. 

Up front, you should know that Select Write 
was designed for an 80 column display. If you 
have an entry level machine with its 40 columns, 
the program will still run, but sentences longer 
than 40 characters wrap-around to the line below. 
Some folks find this feature a little confusing. 
($99 from Select Information Services. Requires 


| disk drive, DOS, 128K memory.) 


WordPlus jr comes equipped with an overlay 
that slips over the top row of Junior’s keys. You 
won’t have to remember which sequence of keys 
to press in order to paginate or format a para- 
graph. Simply look at the color-coded overlay— 
it’s like a guidebook telling you which buttons to 
push. 

If you use a composite monitor or TV set, 
you'll find the color main menu barely readable. 
No problem. The ring-bound manual walks you 
through the menu. Naturally, if you own an RGB 








(direct drive) monitor the menu is crystal clear. 

Here’s good news, even if yours is a com- 
posite monitor. The actual program, still 80 col- 
umn, shows up in white text with a grey back- 
ground. It’s very easy to read even with a com- 
posite monitor or TV. The advantage of having 
that 80 column readout is that what you see on 
the screen is what the printer prints. You won’t 
have to guess how a 40 column display translates 
into an 80 column letter. ($149.95 from Profes- 
sional Software. Requires 80 column/128K 
board, disk drive, and DOS. RGB monitor heartily 
recommended. ) 

Owerty jr is a new, low-cost version of the 
Professional Qwerty word processor. A few fea- 
tures of the professional version—superscript, 
double underscore, font changes, custom printer 
selection—are left out of Owerty jr, but these are 
not significant for most users. 

Qwerty jr remains an easy-to-use word pro- 
cessor with clear written and on-screen directions 
for the PCyjr user. Editing features such as search 
and replace, “‘cut and paste,’ and delete are 
carried out with simple function key commands. 
A cardboard overlay marks the top row of func- 
tion keys with their purpose in the program. 
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Now your teenagers 
can learn from teachers 
who teach teachers 

how toteacn. 


Introducing The Series 


by Master Teachers from. 
Thoroughbred. 


This unique series offers yourteenagers the rare opportunity to learn—to reinforce 
and integrate concepts studied in school—through software developed by Master 
Teachers. 


Teachers who have been recognized by other teachers as being truly outstanding 
for their knowledge. And for their ability to inspire people to learn—not by rote, but 
through active participation. So that learning is quick, thorough, and fun. 


Master Teachers are so good at teaching, in fact, they teach teachers how to teach. 
The first 11 titles are available now 


Biology 
O Exploring that amazing food factory, the leaf 
O Photosynthesis: unlocking the power of the sun 
The fascinating story of cell growth 
O How plants grow: the inside story 
Math 
0 Decimals made simple 
O Mastering units of measurement 
0 Taking the mystery out of metrics 


Social Science 
© The U.S. Constitution: our guarantee of liberty 
O The Constitutional amendments: what they mean to you 


Chemistry | 
O Molecules and atoms: exploring the essence of matter 
O The how's and why’'s of migrating molecules 


And more to come—in these subjects, as well as English, physics... 
All, with advanced color graphics. 


Level of knowledge covered: from junior high to adult (except “Decimals;’’ 
elementary to senior high). 


For use with: IBM PC, PCjr? Available soon for Apple II, Ile** 


Visit your dealer today. Or call us at 800-526-3968 (or 201-685-9000). 
Or write to SMC Software Systems, 1011 Route 22, Bridgewater, NJ 08807. 


“IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
** Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
© Copyright 1984 Science Management Corporation. All Rights Reserved. 
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Owerty jr displays text in 80-column only, so 
an RGB color monitor or a good monochrome 
monitor is recommended. To make writing with 
Junior easier on the eyes, the program allows sev- 
eral different screen background and type colors, 
which you can test from the main menu. ($99 
from HFK Software. Requires disk drive, DOS, 
128K memory. ) 

PC Write differs from the other word 
processors we’ve mentioned. It operates similarly 
to most of the other programs, but it is distrib- 
uted by a method called “‘Shareware.”’ Under the 
Shareware “honor code,”’ you can get a copy of 
the diskette (with all the documentation in one of 
the program’s files) for $10. You also receive the 
publisher’s blessings to make and give away as 
many copies of the program as you like. If you 
like the program, you are encouraged to send in 


$75 to “register” your copy. Registration brings | 


you a printed manual, a source code diskette, the 
promise of free updates of PC Write whenever 
they appear, and a $25 commission for each pro- 
gram made from your original disk that the own- 
er sends in to have registered. Computing “‘pow- 
er for the people’’—the 60’s live on. 

Best of all, PC Write is a fine word 
processor. It is fast and flexible. For instance, 
you can assign any program command to any 
combination of the control (CTRL) key and any 
other key. The manual alone is worth the regis- 
tration fee. It includes an update for PCyr users 
and a tutorial for beginners. ($10 from 
Quicksoft. Requires disk drive, DOS.) 





“We designed the PC7r version of 
our MulttMate word processor 
specifically for the executive or 
professional.” 


WILL JONES, MULTIMATE INTERNATIONAL 





Cut and Paste is a new entry in the easy-to- 
learn category of home word processing pro- 
grams. The publisher claims that if you “‘fiddle” 
with the program for about 20 minutes, you’ll 
know enough to use Cut and Paste effectively. 
He’s probably right. Most of the directions you 
need for creating a simple document such as a let- 
ter or memo are displayed in the menu that ts al- 
ways at the bottom of the screen. You can move 
between the basic modes—entering text, editing, 
printing, and saving—with single-keystrokes; no 
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need to memorize arcane combinations of func- 
tion keys just to edit a line. Another nice feature 
is the series of pre-formatted models for typing 
letters, memos, and envelopes. All necessary 
margins are set up for you; all you do is enter 
your text and print the document. ($50 from 
Electronic Arts. Requires disk drive.) 

Finally, Bank Street Writer, still the stan- 
dard for ease-of-use in word processors, is avail- 
able for the PCyr; for a detailed review, see 
SoftSelect, page 84. 





Communicate With OTHER 
PeopLe Anp Computers 


f there’s one area of computing that will 

surely grow in importance as we head to- 

ward the 21st century, it’s telecomput- 

ing—the linking of computers via tele- 
phone. With the aid of a modem and the proper 
software, you can instantly be linked with infor- 
mation services, other computers, and ultimate- 
ly, other human beings. For business people re- 
quiring instantaneous information, such as stock 
quotes, this is a real breakthrough. 

The Dow Jones Reporter package includes a 
free subscription to the Dow Jones News/Retrie- 
val Service, which provides extensive informa- 
tion on stocks, bonds, and commodities. In addi- 
tion, there is a financial database; an electronic 
edition of the Wall Street Fournal; Disclosure II, 
which contains corporate data not usually found 
in annual reports; and a number of other serv- 
ices. There is a fee for each minute spent con- 
nected to the service, but information can be 
downloaded onto disk to be read later. The soft- 
ware will automatically update a large number of 
portfolios, tabulate the current value, gain, or 
loss, and guide the user through analyses of indi- 
vidual stocks. ($100 from IBM. Requires disk 
drive and DOS.) 

If you want instant or “‘real time”’’ quotes on 
stock and commodity prices, consider jr Quote, a 
communications software package that gives you 
instantaneous price and volume information from 
any of six major U.S. stock and commodity ex- 
changes. The program does not require a mo- 
dem—the data is sent from the exchanges to a 
satellite, then to several “‘download”’ cities where 
the signal is relayed to you over the phone lines, 
all of which takes about one second. 

When you buy the software and a subscrip- 














tion to the telecommunications service, you are 
given a ““decoder box’”’ that accepts the signal and 
changes it to code that your PCyr can understand. 
This connects to the Junior with the standard 
cord for attaching any serial device. 

jr Quote allows you to follow the perfor- 
mance of up to 40 stocks and commodities. These 
40 may be changed at any time. The program will 
plot high, low, or final prices for any stock or 
commodity; this information can then be added 
to most popular spreadsheets and databases. You 
can also set price alerts and the program will let 
you know the instant a price moves above or be- 
low the levels you set. ($495 from Commodity 
Trading Systems; includes the software, installa- 
tion fee, and subscription to service. Exchange 
fees, from $7.50 to $68 per month, are extra. Re- 
quires disk drive, DOS, 128K.) 

Personal Communications Manager, from 
IBM, is “‘smart’’ terminal software, in the sense 
that you can send and receive electronic mail and 
other files. But while some “‘smart”’ software can 
overcomplicate matters for the new user, PCM 
gives clear instructions, both in the manual 
(which includes a tutorial) and on screen. Op- 
erating in the unattended mode, it automatically 
sends and receives messages to and from other 
computers. A tree-like structure of menus guides 
users through each of the functions, so you will 
not need to memorize a list of commands. Also 
included are three sample terminal options files, 
which set up communication between your com- 
puter and The Source, CompuServe, and the 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval Service, with a varie- 
ty of handy functions. Display can be mono- 
chrome or color; 40 or 80 columns (for composite 
color monitors, only the 40-column width is com- 
fortably readable). ($100 from IBM. Requires 
disk drive and DOS.) 





Ficure Your TAXES 


pril 15th, and the month or so preced- | 


ing, are the taxpayer’s purgatory, and 
the tax book seller’s nirvana. It’s no 
surprise that all the books about taxes 

gather dust from April 15th until just around 
Christmas time. Then comes the stomach-grip- 
ping panic. The working world wants to know: 
where can I shelter my income? How can I opti- 
mize my deductions? What are my deductions? 
And my God, where on earth is that bundle of 
receipts? Hold on—help is available. 


SofTax is a tax preparation and analysis tool 
that plugs into the VisiCalc spreadsheet program. 
You don’t have to be a VisiCalc expert, but will 
need at least a passing familiarity with its basic 
fundamentals to take full advantage of SofTax. 
But even if you don’t “‘speak”’ VisiCalc, don’t ig- 
nore this package. After an evening curled up 
with the manual and a warmed-up Pcyr, you'll 
have a firm grasp of what makes VisiCalc and 
most other spreadsheets tick. Now back to 
SofTax. 

The program comes in three versions—one 
for individuals, one for tax preparers, and a pro- 
fessional version for corporations, trusts, and 
partnerships. All three present models of stan- 
dard tax forms; obviously, the preparer and pro- 
fessional versions contain more models. Once 
you have entered all your tax data, you can quick- 
ly test various options to see which is most advan- 
tageous to you. For instance, should you and 
your spouse file separate or joint returns? How 
will taking more losses reduce the tax bite this 
year? The program will print out all of your data 
on IRS-acceptable tax forms. ($199 for individual 
version; $499 for tax preparer version; $850 for 
professional version from Design Trends. Re- 
quires disk drive, DOS, VisiCalc, and a printer.) 

PC Tax Cut asks you specific information 
regarding income and deductions, then computes 
your tax bill in accordance with current IRS regu- 
lations. Naturally, there’s a provision that allows 
you to figure your return in a number of different 
ways, giving you the optimum advantage. When 
you've computed the most favorable return, push 
the button and your return, along with any sup- 
plemental forms, are printed. 

One of the best features of this program 1s 
its extensive manual. While we’re not tax ex- 
perts, we can’t imagine any tax situation that’s 
not covered in this manual. Wondering about the 
amortization of pollution control equipment you 
installed at your plant? Spent a bundle to build 
your magazine’s circulation and thinking of de- 
ducting some of the expenses? Not sure if the 
property you bought this year qualifies for the In- 
vestment Tax Credit? Answers to all these ques- 
tions and many less arcane ones are in the PC 
Tax Cut manual. ($255 from Best Programs. Re- 
quires disk drive, DOS, 128K.) 

Tax Advantage jr is designed to work with 
the Home Accountant jr program. (You'll find 
this program explained in the Manage Your Mon- 
ey section of this article.) The idea is to utilize the 
latter throughout the tax year, to record deduc- 
tions, charitable contributions, and the like. At 
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| the end of the year, those duly recorded dollars 
and cents are looked up by Tax Advantage jr and 
plugged into the appropriate boxes on the tax 
forms. The combination of these two programs, 
and their well-written manuals that reference 
each other throughout, just might be what you 
need to take the scare out of next year’s tax sea- 
son. ($69.95 from Continental Software. Re- 
quires disk drive, DOS, 128K.) 

Tax Preparer presents on-screen facsimiles 
of 21 of the most often used tax forms and sched- 
ules. Enter your data into the form on the screen 
_and the Pcyr automatically performs calculations 
and transfers necessary information to other 
schedules. The program can also serve as a year- 
round record keeping and file program for tax 
information. 

You can perform “what-if” scenarios with 
alternative tax strategies to see which method will 
save you money. This program comes with a very 
‘complete manual that explains all the forms and 
many of the possible deductions you might be 
able to claim. Yearly updates of the manual and 
the program are available at a nominal cost. 

Tax Preparer states right up front that it is 
not a legal advisor; not the IRS; and not a substi- 
tute for thinking. The publisher suggests you 
‘“‘use the software as a labor saving tool rather 
than as a brain substitute, and you will find the 
preparation of tax returns can actually be fun!”’ 
Maybe not fun, but at least a bit less aggravating. 
($295 from Howard Software. Requires disk 
drive, DOS, 128K.) 





RAW, PAINT, Ano GraPH 


his section is not about programs for 
scribbling on the screen—we look at 
five graphics programs that turn the 
Junior into the perfect tool for 
creating visual representations of data. While 
these programs are primarily aimed at the work- 
ing world, precocious kids and at-home artists 
can have fun with them too. However, a better 
bet for computer graphics beginners is the 
programming language Logo with its turtle 
graphics mode. Look under the “‘program”’ sec- 
_ tion for versions of Logo that run on the Pcjr. 
Fr Draw may sound like a kid brother to the 
original version of this graphics program from 
Micrografix called PC Draw, but it’s anything 
but child’s play. 7r Draw is designed for any 
business person or professional who requires 
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Rrarere | | 
high-quality diagrams, layouts, form letters, or 
charts of any kind. 

Start with the tutorial diskette, which takes 
you through freehand drawing and moving built- 
in shapes around the screen, in addition to 
editing, saving, erasing, and printing your graph- 
ic designs. You can create graphics with #r Draw 


by using the keyboard or a light pen (Micrografix | 


sells one that plugs directly into the light pen 
connector in Junior’s back panel). This program, 
designed with the Junior user in mind, provides 
excellent instructions on getting the software 
running and on using the program effectively. 
($195 from Micrografix. Requires disk drive, 
DOS, 128K.) 

The Hypergraphics Graphics System turns 
your PCjr into a sophisticated high-resolution 
graphics editor. The program includes all the 
customary graphics tools for creating charts or 
pictures and “‘animating”’ them if you choose. An 
extra operating mode called ““Hyperplot”’ is very 
easy to use and quite useful for anyone who cre- 
ates graphs or charts for inclusion in reports or 


| for display to a group. ‘““Hyperplot”’ contains sev- 


eral screens with models for entering information 
to be charted. Once the data are entered, the user 
can choose, with a single keystroke, between six 
different graphic models—line, bar, pie, area, 
stacked bar, and 3D bar. This mode also plots 
data from the VisiCalc and Lotus 1-2-3 spread- 
sheet programs if you save the data in DIF files. 


| Once you add DOS 2.1’s GRAPHICS.COM file to 
| the program, you can print all charts and graphs 


with the print screen (PRT SC) key. ($349 from 
Hypergraphics. Requires disk drive, DOS, 128K.) 














| tem. Although it covers v 


| on the Junior and using it 
($49.95 from PC People. Requires disk drive, 
DOS, 128K.) 





The Grafix Idea lets Junior serve as a re- 


| placement for a slide projector by showing a se- 


quence of text and graphics screens. You supply 
the images, and the program displays them on 
the screen in whatever sequence you command. 


The “‘slides” can be ones that you’ve generated 
from any graphics program, including Lotus 


1-2-3, VisiPlot, VisiCalc and dGraph. The pro- 
gram also gives you some rudimentary tools to 
create graphics from scratch. ($79.95 from Idea 
Ware. Requires disk drive, DOS, cartridge 
BASIC. ) | 
Image Builder is designed for all kinds of 
Junior users—programmers, business people, 
teachers, and those just curious about computer 
graphics. It gives the user the ability to create, 
modify, and save color graphics displays and any 
accompanying text for each screen. The program 
runs fine on the Junior, she the instructions offer 
little help in getting the software up and running 
onc it’s loaded. 


LEARN 





ducational software designed for adults 
and children to use on their own at 
home is just coming into its own. As 
computer owners realize the potential 
of the computer as tutor, software publishers are 
racing to provide the programs. An impressive 


| number are available for the Junior. 


LEARN TO USE YOUR PCjr MORE EFFECTIVELY. You 


nut, or, if you want some hands-on help that you 
can use at any time, you can try some of the soft- 
ware designed to get you show using the PCjr. 


' can take courses and me hans about the Pea- 


Professor DOS teaches how to use the Jun- 
ior’s disk operating system—PC DOS. The pro- 
gram runs perfectly on the Pcyr and includes 
clear directions on using it with a one-disk sys- 

rion of PC DOS (1.0, 
1.1, and 2.0) that predate the Junior’s DOS 2.1, 
the information about DOS commands, files, and 


- editing applies to DOS 2.1. All that’s missing are 


some of the new features of Junior’s DOS. 
Understanding PC DOS is a must for every 

Peanut user, since it contr sls communication and 

transfer of data between he software, the disk 


drive, and the Pcyr. Professor DOS helps begin- 


ners understand the basic concepts of DOS and 
can teach an experienced user about more ad- 














vanced topics such as line editing with DOS. 
($59.95 from Individual Software. Requires disk 
drive, DOS.) | 

BASIC fr is a tutorial on Microsoft BASIC, 
the “‘dialect” of the BASIC programming lan- 
guage that resides in every PCjr’s ROM. The pro- 
gram explains the important BASIC commands, 
statements, and programming concepts and tech- 
niques such as branching, loops, arrays, subrou- 
tines, and graphics. 

The last two items on the program’s menu 


| are a graphics project and a lesson on program- 


ming a game. A quick reference card with the 
PCjr’s DRAW commands helps you create an im- 
age on the screen. The program lists the code for 


/a game called “Runtime.”’ You can study the 


techniques used in creating the game, then play 
it. ($49.50 from Courseware, Inc. Requires disk | 
drive, DOS, Cartridge BASIC, 128K.) 

RAISE YOUR SATSCORES. Since the SAT purports 
to measure only aptitude, one might question 
whether a cram course—either with a human ora 


- computer tutor—can raise scores. But at least one 


software publisher is so confident in its program’s 
ability to raise SAT scores that it guarantees a 70 
point rise in combined (math and English) test 
scores to any student putting in six hours with 
the program. Krell’s seven-disk College Board 
SAT Prep Series covers all of the SAT verbal and 
math material, including two disks on the written 
English test. The IBM PC version runs on the 
Pcjr, although there are no special instructions 
for Junior users. ($300 from Krell Software. 
Requires disk drive, DOS, cartridge BASIC.) 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich’s Computer SAT 
tutors and drills students in all of the SAT ques- 
tion areas—analogies, antonyms, reading com- | 
prehension, sentence completion, arithmetic and © 
mathematical reasoning, graphs, and so on. The 
package includes two double-sided disks (flippy 
floppies), a user’s manual, and a workbook. The 
current documentation 1s for the PC only, al- 
though the programs run perfectly on the PCyjr. 
The manual instructs you to place DOS files on 
the program disks; however, there is not enough 
room for Junior’s version—DOS 2.1. So start 
your PCjr with the DOS disk in the drive and car- 
tridge BASIC in one of the slots; type BASICA after 
the A > prompt, and when the OK prompt ap- 
pears, type RUN “HBJ. ($79.95. Requires disk 
drive, DOS, cartridge BASIC.) 

IMPROVE YOUR PERFORMANCE ON THE JOB. 
Educational software isn’t just for kids anymore. 
Some of the most interesting educational pro- 
grams for the Junior aim to help grownups 1m- 
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: | prove job-related skills—everything from making 


a sales call to managing an entire office. 
The Management Training and Diagnostics 
series of programs from Thoughtware (the soft- 


| ware publishing arm of the Institute for Manage- 
ment Improvement) 1s an elaborate yet easy-to- 


use self-help course for managers. Each of the 
three programs we ran on the Junior—Leading 
Effectively; Defining Goals and Objectives; and As- 
sessing Personal Management Skills—is a combina- 
tion of tutorials, case studies, simulations, and 
test questions. Leading Effectively helps you iden- 
tify your “‘natural leadership style,”’ assess its ef- 
fectiveness in the workplace, and then compares 
it with other managers’ styles. 

Defining Goals and Objectives places you in 


_ simulations of a “‘real life’ working environment 


to record how you go about setting individual and 
group objectives. 

Assessing Personal Management Skills runs 
you through tutorials on managing people, meet- 
ings, stress, time, and so on. Your answers to a 
series of tests and simulations are compared to 


different samples of workers—first 40,000 manag- 


- ers, then 100,000 people from 3,500 different jobs. 


(Assessing Personal Management Skills, a one-disk 


program, is available for a limited time for $150. 


The other programs, each with two disks, are 
$350. All require a disk drive, DOS, and cartridge 
BASIC. ) 

Sold! teaches working and would-be sales- 
people how to plan and make successful sales 
calls, from researching a client to closing the 
deal. In the section named “‘Making the Call,” 
you run through selling simulations, calling on 
everyone from sales managers to finance officers, 


closing or blowing sales every step of the way. 


The second disk in this package—called 


- Sales Manager—is a “‘dedicated”’ database, set up 


to create an electronic note card for each of your 
prospects and clients. 
Sold!’s directions, both on screen and in the 


_ manual, are easy to follow and written specifical- 


ly for PCjr users. ($79.50 from Courseware, Inc. 


Requires disk drive, DOS, 128K, cartridge 


BASIC. ) 

LEARN TO TOUCH TYPE. The most popular typ- 
ing programs are based on arcade action games— 
as you type the characters and words that appear 
on the screen, you are rewarded by seeing and 
hearing them blasted out of sight. 7ype Attack 1s 
one such program now available for the Junior. 
This program doesn’t spend much time teaching 
you—it simply shows you the position of the 


| “home keys” in the manual and starts you prac- 
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ticing. Of course, as you type faster and more 


accurately, you set the program to send more dif- 
ficult words at a faster pace. At the end of each 
lesson, the program displays your typing speed 


in words per minute and your game score—five 
- points for every correctly typed letter, five points 


off for each error. The value of this program is 
that it turns typing “‘sad, fad, dad” over and over 
again into a fun challenge. ($39.95 from Sirius 
Software. Requires disk drive, DOS.) 

POLISH BASIC ACADEMIC SKILLS. There are pro- 
grams for the Junior that teach or provide practice | 


| in almost any academic subject imaginable. 


Sesame Street characters come to the Jun- 
ior’s screen with two new programs on cartridges 
designed just for the Peanut. In Ernte’s Magic 





“PCyr cartridges are easy to use 
and provide more permanent 
storage than disks. With a disk, | 
spill your coffee and it’s bye-bye 
program.” 

PETER PIRNER OF LIFETREE SOFTWARE, PUBLISHER OF 


THE VOLKSWRITER EXECUTIVE WORD PROCESSOR, ON 
DISK OR CARTRIDGE FOR THE PCyr. 





Shapes, preschoolers identify and match shapes 


| and colors. Big Bird’s Special Delivery encour- 


ages young children to help the Sesame Street 

character deliver packages to the correct places. 
The activity gives kids practice in classifying ob- 
jects according to their shape and function. Both 


_ software packages include booklets with off-com- 


puter activities for children and parents that rein- 
force skills taught in the program. ($39.95 each 
from CBS Software. Requires ROM cartridge. ) 
Fraction Fever combines arcade action and 
fraction facts in one of the most challenging math 
games we’ve seen. Quick reflexes and complete 
command of fractions are needed to match the 
fraction flashed on the screen with its corre- 


| sponding visual representation. For anyone age 


seven and up. ($34.95 from Spinnaker Software | 
on ROM cartridge or disk. Disk requires disk : 
drive. ) 

The Arithmetic Classroom, an eight-disk 
math series designed for home and classroom 
use, 1S a more traditional math tutorial. The pro- | 
grams present math concepts from simple addi- 
tion of two numbers to multiplication and divi- 
sion of decimals and fractions. Each disk comes 
with a workbook and test. The written instruc- 
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feels industrious, 


entrepreneurial ] business 


Own person searching for a way to =e hie esiinaial 


drudgery of bookkeeping. Oh, I had looked at 
computer “solutions: But the software was 
100 ge es 

Then a salesperson I'd talked to at the local 
computer store called and said, “Come check out 
Rags to Riches” It was made for you: 
I went over and tried it. The price was right. So 
was the price of the PCjr computer 
it ran on. 

And it was so easy to use! No 

customer or vendor codes or names 

to type — just pre-assigned keys on 
the keyboard. It took just five basic 
. commands to use all the modules 


I needed: 
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Fiennes Sales, Savabiod: 
Receivables, All of them 


Because hide’ re Mivatuaal’s to sie 
together, and all fit on one floppy disk 

(including my work), I didn’t need a second 
disk drive or an expensive hard disk. 

The dealer explained that Rags to Riches 
/ is the only package that’s “RAM-based;’ so 

~™= it works instantly and never makes you wait. 
The PY Pemee was the way Rags to Riches is customized 
to work like my business works. There are even 
Rags to Riches Solution Booklets” to help 















| make the most of my investment. 
Thewhole 2" system cost $2,000 less 
than others I'd seen. Because I hooked it up 








myself, and learned it so easily, I saved another 
bundle by not hiring a consultant. en ae 

Now it’s business \ as usual, only | gee. i 
better. Because my » friendlynew Hie 


office machine has computerized my account- 
ing—and more. Rags to Riches has “Open 
Architecture, meaning the data is compatible 
with hundreds of other programs. So my 
business won't outgrow it. 
Thanks to Rags to Riches, I actually have 
EE ETERS bsihiicheral gate] 
And, of course, to let my friends know that J 
| success doesn't have to be difficult anymore. 
| (To be continued. ) 


Chang Labs’ 


The i of software solutions 


For the nearest dealer, call (800) 972-8800 
In California, (800) 831-8080 


| Headquarters: 5300 Stevens Creek Boulevard, San Jose,CA 95129 © 1984 Chang Labs 





| International Distribution: United Kingdom: Vector House, Phone 01-943-1257 - Belgium: Vector International, Phone 32 (16) 202496 - Japan: Software International, Phone 03-486-7151 
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tions are directed specifically to users of the PCjr. 
($49.95 each from Sterling Swift Publishing. Re- 
quires disk drive, DOS, cartridge BASIC.) 

The Speed Reader IT program is designed to 
improve anyone’s reading speed and comprehen- 
sion. Six lessons train you to read words in clus- 
ters, rather than pausing on every word. A timed 
| reading pretest tells you how many words per 
| minute you read. As you work your way through 
the lessons, you can periodically test yourself and 
get instant results to chart your progress. The 
program comes with progress charts and is in- 
tended to be used by anyone aged 12 and above. 
($69.95 from Davidson and Associates. Requires 
disk drive, DOS, cartridge BASIC.) 





Orcanize Anp ANALYZE 
INFORMATION 


ddress books, to-do lists, checkbooks, 

ledgers . . . the busier we get, the more 

information we have to remember and 

retain. With the following programs, 

your records can be saved and retrieved in an 
instant. Cross-referencing or analysis that might 
have taken days can be done in minutes, saving 
both business and personal time for more impor- 
tant activities. 

File management programs can be extreme- 
ly complex and difficult to run on a one-disk sys- 
tem like the PCyr. Home File Writer, however, not 
only includes a readable manual, but also a tuto- 
rial on disk, explaining the program and some 
basic concepts and definitions. First-time users 
will be able to create screens calling for both al- 
phabetical and numeric information. 

Part of a series of software products called 
CODEWRITER, this program actually allows users 
to create their own programs, which, in turn, 
manage records, accounts, and listings of all 
types. The programs can then be saved to disk. 
Without knowing BASIC or any other program- 
ming language, users of Home File Writer can 
- computerize their home and office recordkeeping 
with software exactly tailored to their needs. For 
the range of its capabilities, this program is truly 
easy-to-use. ($79.99 from Dynatech. Requires 
disk drive, DOS, and cartridge BASIC.) 

Real Estate Analyzer helps anyone with real 
estate investments—from an apartment above the 
garage to office towers in ten cities—enter, 
organize, and analyze information about their 
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properties. The program provides several struc- 
tured models for tracking different categories of 
information on each investment: the property’s 

history, loans, depreciation schedules, rental in- 
come, operating expenses, and capital gains. 

After entering all the information about 
each of your holdings, you can analyze the figures 
to forecast cash flow, return on investment, inter- 
nal rate of return, and return on equity. 

The program comes with a glossary of real 
estate and investment terms and an explanation 
of common investment decisions. ($250 from 
Howard Software. Requires disk drive, DOS, car- 


- tridge BASIC.) 


Whenever you see the letters calc in a pro- 
gram’s name, you know you have another varia- 
tion on VisiCalc, the original electronic spread- 
sheet. PlannerCalc’s unique features are 25 sepa- 
rate “‘worksheets” that are written into the 
program. These are models, complete with 
prompts and tutorials, designed for a specific fi- 
nancial situation, from scheduling the amortiza- 


_tion of a loan and planning a stock portfolio to 


organizing a checking account and planning vaca- 
tion costs. 

PlannerCalc can be used in a 40 or 80 col- 
umn display mode, which means that you can use | 
it with any type of screen, from a TV to an expen- | 
sive monitor. (Created by Comshare, the pro- 
gram is available from IBM for $79.95. Requires 
disk drive and DOS.) 

VisiCalc, the original electronic spreadsheet 
that has inspired countless “‘calc clones,”’ is still 
on the job. First introduced in the late 70s, Visz- 
Calc has changed the way thousands of busi- 
nesses and individuals keep track of inventory, 
track sales, compute costs, and analyze the 1m- 
pact of financial decisions before they are actually 
made. Newer programs pack more features into a 
single software package, but the original is still 
worth considering, especially since this new ver- 
sion has been cleaned of all bugs contained in 
earlier editions. 

VisiCalc, like all its imitators, allows you to 
set up interactive models of financial situations 
on a worksheet grid. Once you have entered all 
of your data into the worksheet, you can make 
changes and additions with a few keystrokes. 
And anytime you change a number, all other 
entries dependent on that figure will change auto- 
matically. This VistCalc package contains a five- 
lesson tutorial that is very helpful for the begin- 
ner. ($200 from IBM. Requires disk drive and 
DOS.) 

pfs:File works like a card file that also re- 








shuffles the information into a 
new order when required. Clear 
instructions, both in the manual 
and on-screen, help the user 
create the basic format (i.e., 
Name: Address: Phone 
number: ). The data can be 
sorted alphabetically and chrono- 
logically by any of the criteria, 
and included later in other pro- 
grams. ($140 from Software Pub- 
lishing Company. Requires disk 
drive and DOS.) 

pfs: Report takes the infor- 
mation entered in pfs:File and 
presents it in tables of up to 16 
columns that can be printed and 
added to reports. Once informa- 
tion is entered into a report form, 
the user can sort the data alpha- 
betically or numerically and per- 
form calculations with the data. 
($125 from Software Publishing 
Company. Requires disk drive 
and DOS.) 

Task Manager allows manag- 
ers to chart the work of many in- 
dividuals, and keep track of 
complex projects. Entries for 
each task include a priority level, 
beginning and completion (pro- 
jected) dates, the initials of the 
person responsible, the project 
category and subcategory, the 
projected amount of worker- 
hours, and the percentage of the 
project actually complete at any 
given date. The display can be in 
color (suitable only with a high- 
resolution RGB monitor if the 
program is in 80 column mode). 
While it cannot be called a simple 
program, Task Manager includes 
lucid documentation and a sub- 
stantial amount of on-screen 
prompting. ($395 from Quala. 
Requires disk drive and DOS.) 

Household Inventory Track-1 
will store information on any of 
the 4,900 items you may own. 
While this number may seem ex- 
cessive, consider the record, 
book, or camera collections of 
family members; also, there is no 
reason why this program could 
not be used in a business setting. 
Each entry includes purchase and 





current value, depreciation and 
appreciation, plus category and 
subcategory. The program can 
automatically repeat data from 
One item to the next, so that if 
you are entering, for example, a 
number of radios purchased for 
$49 each, that figure will be car- 
ried over from listing to listing. 
Files can be sorted by main cate- 
gory, subcategory, and room, and 
then displayed or printed. 
($49.95 from Sapana. ) 
Magictable creates alphabe- 





tic/numeric files (called tables) 
that can be saved and reused. The 
sample provided on the disk is a 
record of employees, with names, 
addresses, phone numbers, and 
salary and bonus information. 
Calculations can be built in so 
that the information from two 
columns can be added together 
automatically to create a third, to- 
tal column. Tables wider than the 
screen can be seen in sections. 
($129.00 from Presta Digital. Re- 
quires DOS.) 


The Software Toolworks presents: 
THE FUTURE 


WELCOME TO THE FUTURE, FOLKS. 
THE COMPUTER AND THE SOFTWARE 
THAT MAKES IT TICK. 


15233 VENTURA BLVD, 
SVITE 118 
SHERMAN OAKS CA 91403 
PHONE (818) 986-4885 


THE PARENTS OF THE FUTURE. USING 
MYCALC TO ADJUST THE FAMILY BUDGET AND 
COMPUTER CHEF TO PLAN TONIGHT'S DINNER. 


Pa: WE'RE BROKE! 


THAT'S OKAY 
)\__ HONEy. HOw 
<= DO YOU FEEL 


ae ABOUT ~ 
ft “SPAM AU Jus’? 


Languages, games, productivity 


THATS NOT THE WAY 


THE CHILDREN OF YOU SPELL SILICON. 


THE FUTURE. PLAYING 
ADVENTURE, WORD 
WIGGLE, AND MYCHESS. 
LEARNIN’ COMPUTER 
OPERATION AND 
HAVIN’ A GOOD 


software, computer cookbooks and more are 


formatted for IBM PC, PCjr, most CP/M systems and Heath/Zenith HDOS. They 
range in price from $19.95 to $59.95. For a free 41 product catalog contact The 
Software Toolworks, 15233 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks, CA 91403, (818) 986-4885. 


CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research. 
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Mycalc is a spreadsheet, and like any of the 
other calc-clones, its job is to provide touch-of- 
the-button answers when you pose “what if” 


questions. The program works with either 40 or | 


80 column display, so if you’re stuck with a TV or 
composite monitor, you'll still have a clear pic- 
ture. The Mycalc disk also comes with a template 
that’s useful for figuring your income taxes. 
($59.95 from The Software Toolworks. Requires 
disk drive, DOS and 128K.) 

Family Roots is too complicated a program 
for your Christmas party invitation list, but for 
serious genealogists, it provides a comprehensive 
view of your family tree. Made up of 14 sub- 
programs, it can print four different types of gen- 
ealogy charts, a variety of sheets (1.e., the family 
group sheet includes husband, wife, critical dates 
and places for each, other marriages, the children 
from this marriage, spouses of the children, and 
sources) and indexes/lists. You may also search 
for names and keywords (such as place names) 
or dates. (There is also a text entry section for 
budding Alex Haleys.) If a fair amount of disk 
switching and an extensive manual doesn’t put 
you off, Family Roots may serve you well. ($185 
from Quinsept. Requires disk drive.) 

PROGRAM 
ome Junior users will probably never 
learn a programming language beyond a 
few simple BASIC commands. But many 
users write programs on the Peanut as 
part of their jobs or out of curiosity. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing about 
Junior’s BASIC 1s the way it displays graphics, 
plays melodies, and juggles sound effects. Anoth- 
er one of cartridge BASIC’s valuable features 1s its 
built-in terminal program. With it and a modem, 
you can communicate with other computers. 
(Cartridge BASIC is $75 from IBM.) 

IBM made sure that a version of the Logo 
programming language was available for the 
Junior from the beginning, because of its popu- 
larity with a wide range of computer users—from 
first graders to professional programmers. How 
can a computer language appeal to such a varied 
audience? Logo does it with simple yet sophisti- 
cated graphics abilities, called turtle graphics, 
and its ability to manipulate language, do mathe- 
matical calculations, and use advanced 
programming structures such as recursion. JBM 
Logo (written by Logo Computer Systems, Inc.) 
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runs flawlessly on an enhanced Pcjr. The lan- 
guage comes with a technical manual and a book 
for beginners. ($175 from IBM. Requires disk 
drive, DOS, 128K.) 

PC Logo is a relatively new version of the 


| Logo programming language. It provides Junior 


users with all the basic commands and functions 
of this easy-to-use language, including turtle 
graphics, list processing, and mathematical 
operations. 

PC Logo builds on previous “dialects” of 
the language by adding new functions and primi- 
tives for using color and “‘property lists,’ which 
make it possible to assign more than one value to | 
an object in a program. The PC Logo package 
comes with a comprehensive manual with sec- 
tions for beginners and programmers. It also in- 
cludes a “‘utilities’’ disk that contains special files 
for special uses of the language. For instance, the 
FUNCGRAPH file uses Logo to graph mathemati- 
cal functions and INSTANT allows children to cre- 


| ate graphics on the screen by simply pressing 


single keys. One more nice feature of PC Logo is 
that it runs on a PCjr with only 64K memory. 
($149.95 from Harvard Associates. Requires 
disk drive, DOS.) | 

One of the reasons the language Pascal is 
popular is because it’s widely taught in high 
schools and universities. And Pascal runs faster 
than the rather pokey BASIC. 

Turbo Pascal is an amazing incarnation. It’s 
fast and powerful. The compiler, the program 
that converts your code into machine language, 
resides in RAM. The result 1s that programs are 
compiled very quickly, saving you a long wait. Its 
price is excitingly low. Anyone wanting a begin- 
ning Pascal system would do well with this selec- 
tion. Knowledgeable Pascal users will be pleas- 
antly surprised by the bargain-basement 7urbo 
Pascal. ($49.95 from Borland International. Re- 
quires disk drive and DOS). 

Softech Microsystems UCSD (University 
of California, San Diego) Pascal is an entire de- 
velopment system. The package includes a phe- 
nomenal number of subroutine libraries. Begin- 
ners might be frustrated, because in order to get 
going, you'll have to learn the P system as well as 
the language. 

Also, developing a program 1s slow going. 


_ Typically, the scenario goes something like this: 


First you write the program, then compile it. Of- 
ten it won’t run the first time, so you debug it, 

and recompile. Since this is such an extensive de- 
velopment system, the compiler needs to be load- 








The IBM PCjr Software Guide and Handbook by Gerald Van Diver. A comprehensive guide listing all available 
software for jr. Over 500 pages detail 30 major categories and 75 sub-categories. It’s actually two books in one, 
because this new book from Micro Information Publishing also provides complete information on jrs com- 
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ed into memory each time you want to compile a 
program. That takes time. Additionally, it’s 

- extraordinarily difficult to use a P system with 
just one drive. ($399 from Softech Microsystems. 
Requires disk drive, 128K). 

NCI Pascal is a stripped down version of 
the Softech system just described. While you 
don’t get as many goodies with this version, 
there’s still a good number of utilities and 
subroutines included with the package. Again, 
this system is a little difficult to use with just one 
drive. ($295 from Network Consulting Inc. Re- 
quires disk drive and 128K.) 





Decipe Wuat’s For DINNER 


ecipe filing programs are everyone’s 

favorite example of impractical ‘“‘make 

work”’ software, because file cards do 

the job just as well and few kitchens 

are safe havens for a computer. But before you 
decide that nouvelle cuisine and computers 
weren’t meant to be partners, take a look at the 
following programs. 

Micro Cookbook is a recipe filing and man- 
agement program that’s much more than a sim- 
ple filing system. What makes it really useful is 
its database of 154 international recipes and its 
ability to accept whatever original recipes or 
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modifications to existing recipes you care to add. | 


Say you get home and find your rations are 
down to an onion, a few cans of vegetables, a 
hunk of cheese. Just tell the program the ingredi- | 
ents you have on hand, and the program will 
match them with recipes in its files and display 
your choices. Feel like a Mexican meal with hot 
chilis? Just punch in those two variables and the 
program searches out the recipes that fit. ($40 
from Virtual Combinatics. Requires DOS.) 

The Best of Wok Talk is a similar program 
with a database of more than 100 “‘classical Chi- 


-nese”’ recipes. You search the database for a reci- | 


pe by typing in a key word (1.e., “‘stir fry’’) or an 
ingredient, such as snow peas. The program then 
displays your choices. After you choose one reci- 
pe, the program explains the ingredients and the | 
dish, then takes you through the preparation step 
by step. A nice feature is the program’s ability to 
calculate the amount of each ingredient needed to | 
increase or decrease the number of servings. 
The same company publishes a similar pro- 
gram called Computer Chef that contains more 
than 70 recipes for everything from appetizers to 
desserts. And a program called What’s for Din- | 
ner? adds 200 recipes to the databases of either of 
the main programs—one disk features main and 
side dishes; the other is just desserts. (Computer 
Chef and The Best of Wok Talk are $29.95 each; 
What’s For Dinner? is $19.95 from The Software | 
Toolworks. Each requires disk drive and DOS.) 

















Junior PowersUp 
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BY CHARLES F. DURANG 





t may have escaped your notice, what 
with all the noise about the keyboard 
and the baby carriages in the TV com- 
mercials, but the PCyr is a real computer. 
There has been some confusion, both 
within the IBM walls and about the 
countryside, as to whether we have here a “Shome 
computer” or an “assistant business computer.” 

But the announcement by Lotus Develop- 
ment Corporation that its powerful and popular 
1-2-3 spreadsheet/database/graphics program will 
be available for the PCjr should help clear things 

| up. It means that, given enough memory, the 

Junior is the equal of any micro on the market, 

including its big brother, the PC. Junior also be- 
comes one of the lowest priced (if not the lowest) 
computers to run /-2-3. 

With the advent of /-2-3 in June (““We are 
working at twice breakneck speed,”’ says Jim 
Wilson of Lotus), your PCjr will be able to really 
flex its muscles. 

The most important feature of Lotus’s an- 
nouncement is that the company has not created 

| “1-2-3 FOR the Junior.”’ Instead, it has made 
available “1-2-3 ON the Junior.” The new prod- 
uct is simply an installation kit to make /-2-3 
(the whole thing, the original) run on the PCyjr. 

| If you have, or are about to buy, a PCyr, you 

| can simply purchase 1-2-3 at its regular price 
($495) and ask for the “IBM Pcjr Installation 

| Kit.”’ You'll get it at no extra charge, and all the 

| features and capabilities of /-2-3 will be available 
on your Junior. And if you already have ]-2-3 for 

- your PC or PC-compatible, you can still get the In- 
stallation Kit free. 





S 1-2-3 


There is one catch: /-2-3 is so large a pro- 
gram that it requires 256K of RAM to use it, and 
IBM provides Junior only at 64 or 128K. So you'll 
need to get some additional memory, which at 
this writing is not available from IBM. (Else- 
where in this article we'll tell you where you can 
get it.) | 

I asked the folks at Lotus why they didn’t 
customize the program so it could fit in an en- 
hanced Junior’s 128K, by cycling modules (or 
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overlays) of the program in and out of memor 
(from the disk) as needed—as my Osborne-1 ver- 
sion of WordStar does. Besides the difficulty of 
redoing the code, the major reason is that the 
speed of the program—one of its major vir- 
tues—would be lost if it were not all immediately 
available in RAM. 


Way 1-2-3 ON THE JUNIOR? 
For those who have been under the sofa for | 
the past year, /-2-3 is, according to Steve Miller 


PCjr and Lotus /-2-3, the popular integrated software package, 
team up to lower the price of doing business. 
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of Lotus, “‘the best selling integrated program 
microcomputers in the world today.” (Indepe 
dent market studies—a more objective source 
stats—bear out his claim—over 350,000 copie 
sold.) It is well known in the business world, and 
can be used for “‘the business of running a homed 
as well. No matter how you use your PC7r— 

strictly as a home computer; as a stay-at-home 
complement to your office PC; as an office and 


1-2-3 data disks 
prepared on a PC will 
run on PCy. 








home machine that you carry back and forth— 
1-2-3 might be a program to add to your softwar 
library. Three key features of Pcjr 1-2-3 make i 
an attractive buy for Peanut users of all persua- 
sions: 
1. It’s free. Well, not exactly. When yo 
buy, or if you have bought, /-2-3, you get the © 
Junior “version” at no extra cost. Among other 
things, this means that if you already have / -2-3 
for a PC, you can use it on the Junior as well, "">>—~ 
2. It’s easy to install: you simply copy the 
Junior installation routines onto the /-2-3 System™ >>... 
Disk (perhaps on just one of the two protected 
system disks Lotus provides with ]-2-3, keeping 
| the other one configured for your “‘big”’ PC). <i Gee 
3. It’s compatible: any /-2-3 data disks 
| you've prepared on a PC (for example, at the of- 
| fice) can be run on the Junior (at home, per- — 
haps). This means that template programs that ~ 
run “‘on top of” J-2-3 are also compatible, a 
they are essentially data disks. 
The Junior installation routines include 
drivers for monochrome monitors (not the IBM 
PC monochrome, remember), color monitors, 
and virtually any printer the PCjr uses, as well as _ 
routines for coping with the single-disk Junior as _ 
opposed to the standard dual-disk PC. 
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| Just WHAT Is 1-2-3? a 
First of all, 1-2-3 is a spreadsheet program. | 
On your computer screen, it sets up a grid of col- | 
umns and rows. Each box formed by the inter- 
secting lines is called a cell. All you have to do is 
fill in the blanks; you can put titles or labels in 
some of the cells, and numbers in others. 
The most important single feature of a 
spreadsheet program is this: you can put formu- 
las in some of the boxes. For instance, in box D3 
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(shown in figure 1), you type B3*C3 (* means 
multiply to the computer, since X is busy being 
the letter X). Another single command fills in a 
whole column with similar commands (D4 be- 
comes B4*C4, DS becomes B5*C5, and so on). 








Not only does the program do the multiply- 
ing for you (figure 2), but if you change the num- 
ber you put in B3, it automatically recalculates 
everything in the spreadsheet that depends on B3 
(shown in figure 3). 

Secondly, /-2-3 is a database program. 
Database or filing programs have become popu- 
lar because they are useful to so many computer 


users. They file away information in some kind of 


format, often one selected by the user, and allow 
you to sort, recombine, and recall it. 

Another recent software development is the 
| group of programs that allows the computer to 
draw graphs and charts to make information easi- 
er to understand and interpret. /-2-3 does this, 
too. 

By now, you have figured out why Lotus 
| Development calls its product /-2-3: it in- 
cludes all three of these functions and, most 
important, integrates them. You can take any 
amount of data from spreadsheet A and move it 
| to spreadsheet B without retyping, reformatting, 
or performing any other editing. 


THE “WHAT IF’’ FACTOR 

As mentioned earlier, you can change one 
number in a spreadsheet, then let the program 
calculate new values for every item that depends 
on the number you’ve changed. This has led to 
the celebration of a spreadsheet’s ability to help 
you play “‘what-if”’ games. This is especially use- 
ful if you are preparing a budget or a business 
forecast: without a spreadsheet, it is an incredibly 
tedious exercise to recalculate an extensive work- 
sheet for alternative assumptions in different 
entries. With a spreadsheet, it is a matter of 
seconds. 

I-2-3 goes a step further. With a few key- 
strokes, you can see a graphic representation of 
| your figures. You can create a line graph, change 
it instantly to a bar chart or to a pie chart, save 
the graph (and the spreadsheet, if you like), 
change a few numbers and repeat the graph- 
drawing process. You can see in just a few min- 
utes not only alternative worksheets based on dif- 
ferent numbers, but easy-to-understand visual 
representations of each alternative—which you 
can print out on your dot-matrix printer and look 
at side-by-side. Lotus calls this ability to generate 
quick and easy visuals “‘what-if-graphing.”’ 


Wuy HAS 1-2-3 BEEN SO SUCCESSFUL? 

What makes /-2-3 a best seller? First, the 
program is easy to use relative to the amount of 
work it does for you. (There are easier programs 








to learn, but this is because they don’t do as 


- much.) 


It is menu-driven throughout. This is be- 
coming true of more and more programs, but as 
recently as /-2-3’s debut in late 1982, the notion 
of a “moving cursor menu’’—in which you sim- 
ply move the cursor to your menu selection 
and then press ENTER—was a software break- 
through. 

There is a two-line menu at the top of every 
screen. The first line gives you one-word names 
for the four to six choices available at each menu 
level; on the second line is a one-line expanded 
description of whichever of those menu items the 
cursor is currently pointing to. You can move the | 
cursor to your selection, seeing different second- 
line descriptions of each item, or choose an op- 
tion by simply entering the first letter of the 
word. Having chosen an option from the menu, 
you may be given a submenu of choices (select 
GRAPH, and you'll be asked if you want a bar 
graph, stacked bar, line graph, pie chart, explod- 
ed pie chart, horizontal or vertical grid lines, or 
the ability to specify labels for each axis and the 
whole graph). Often you can just hit ENTER and 
get a “default” choice (in the graphing case, a 


| line graph without grid lines). 


There are over 200 “‘help” screens. At any 
time, pressing a single “help” key gets you an 
explanation of what you can do based on what 
is currently on the screen. You can then move 
through as many help screens as you like, and re- 
turn with a single keystroke to the place you left 
in your work. 

The program is also highly visual, allow- 
ing you to make changes in the spreadsheet by 
using the cursor to “highlight’’ cells you plan to 


If you have /-2-3 for the 





~PC, you can now use it 


on the Junior as well. 





move or change. For instance, you can isolate a 
group of cells (called a “range’’) by moving the 
cursor from the first cell in the range—upper left 
corner—to the last cell—lower right corner. All 
the cells in between will be highlighted; you can 
then move the entire range to another location in 
the spreadsheet. 

Second, /-2-3 is truly integrated. It goes 
beyond sharing files to sharing a common data 
structure in which the spreadsheet is the data 
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base is the basis for the graph. There are no inter- 
mediate steps necessary to get to a graph from the 
data in a spreadsheet. 

Third, the program is fast. The entire pro- 
gram resides in RAM at one time, available 
immediately. And the whole thing was written in 
assembly language by Jonathan Sachs, who 
warmed up for the assignment by creating three 
earlier spreadsheets. 

Fourth, it’s fun. I liken it to a fine sports 
car. A lot of programs will get you from here to 
there, but this one is fun to drive. 

Finally, /-2-3 is powerful and sophisticated 
without being intimidating. Steve Miller of Lotus 
again: “If you accept our defaults, there’s a sim- 
ple way to do anything.”’ And yet, he goes on to 





First you must boost 


Junior’s memory to at 
least 256K. 





point out, you can do it your own way—even to 
the point of creating your own commands and 
menu choices once you know your way around. 

Lotus founder and /-2-3 designer Mitch 
Kapor built the program using the ‘“‘encyclopedia 
method”: he provided all the available material, 
indexed it so it could be easily found, and trusted 
the user to create with it. 

Are there things that /-2-3 can’t do? Per- 
haps, perhaps not. There is no record of it pre- 
paring breakfast or dunking a basketball. And al- 
though /-2-3 has a rudimentary memo or letter- 
writing function, the Lotus folks hasten to say 
they don’t recommend it as a word processor. 
But then they note that at least one author has 
written a book using /-2-3 ... 


ABOUT THAT EXTRA MEMORY 

As we mentioned above, /-2-3 requires 
256K to operate (and the more memory you 
have, the larger the spreadsheet you can create 
and analyze). But even an enhanced Pcjr has only 
128K, and IBM has made no announced move to 
supply more itself. 

Fortunately, the third-party support in- 
dustry is already here with memory expansion 
alternatives that can bring your Junior up to a 
maximum of 640K (the same as the limit for a 
PC). There are a number of alternatives, some in- 
volving more than just memory expansion, from 
several companies we’ve found. 
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All of the expansion units require that you 
start with an enhanced Junior—128K—since 
RAM must be continuous for the computer to find 
it all. The choices we know about are: | 

From Tecmar, Inc. (6225 Cochran Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44139, (216) 349-0600) come 
three expansion devices, each coming in white 
plastic housings that plug into the right side of 
your Junior. Each looks like the IBM Parallel 
Printer Attachment (Tecmar has a fourth item, 
which is a printer port plus a clock/calendar with 
battery backup). 

The “jr Wave” comes with 64K for $295; 
128K for $375; 192K for $445, and 256K for 
$495. To use /-2-3, of course, you’ll need at least 
the 128K model. 

The “jr Captain” adds the clock/calendar 
and parallel printer port to 64K for $315, and 
128K for $395. You can even get it for $235 with 
no memory on board. It, like the jr Wave, has the 
circuitry needed to add the extra memory and 1s a 
prerequisite to adding the jr Cadet. 

The “jr Cadet” plugs into the Wave or Cap- 
tain to add another 64K ($195); 128K ($275); 
256K ($445); or 384K ($595). Since the largest 
memory the Junior can recognize is 640K, you 
can assemble that configuration in various ways, 
but there is no point in picking up a 192K or 
256K Wave and then adding a 384K Cadet. 

Legacy Technologies (4817 N. 56th St., 
Lincoln, NE 68504, (800) 228-PCyjr) provides 
RAM cards that plug into several expansion mod- 
ules designed to sit on top of the PCjr system 
unit. Legacy I is an expansion bus unit that costs 
$395; Legacy II adds a second floppy disk drive 
and disk controller and sells for $799, and Legacy 
III includes a 10 megabyte hard disk with con- 
troller for $1595. 

The memory cards, which need to be 
plugged into one of the above, retail for $199 for 
64K; $299 for 128K; $399 for 192K, and $429 for 
256K, the last being an attractive promotional 
price that, for the time being, makes 192K a less 
likely choice. (Legacy’s expansion units were 
discussed in the New Products section of PEA- 
NUT, issue number one.) 

Also mentioned in issue number one was 
Quadboard, Jr., from Quadram Corporation 
(4355 International Blvd., Norcross, GA, 30093. 
(404) 923-6666). In what may have been a pre- 
mature announcement, PEANUT was told that 
Quadboard costs $395, includes a clock/calendar 
and parallel printer port and the ability to plug in 
RAM of 64K, 128K, 256K, or 512K. At this writ- 
ing, Quadram is laying low, neither confirming 





Available at your local bookstore or send $8.95 with 
10% postage & handling ($1.50 min.) to: 





nor denying the board’s existence. By the time 
you read this, you or your dealer may be able to 
order it. 

(The advantage of adding a clock/calendar 
to your PCjr is that the current date and time will 
be added to DOS automatically. ) 

Rapport Corporation (80 S. Redwood Rd. 
N., Salt Lake City, UT 84054, (801) 292-9454) 
has announced the Drive Two Enhancement 
Package which, for $675, allows you to add a sec- 





There are easier 
programs to learn, but 
few do as much for you. 





ond disk drive and a parallel printer and addi- 
tional memory up to 512K inside the box and 
more outside. The unit also has a clock/calendar 
with battery backup. 

A memory board that goes in the Package 
delivers 128K for $275, and provides sockets for 
256K more in 64K units. (You—or your dealer 
—simply add generic 64K chips.) 

MA Systems (2015 O’Toole Avenue, San 
Jose, CA 95131, (408) 943-0596) manufactures a 
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Junior expansion module that will take the PCyr 
up to the 640K RAM limit. The basic module, 
which attaches to the right side of the Junior where 
the parallel printer attachment goes, comes with 
128K memory, a parallel printer port, a clock/ 
calendar with separate batteries, an expansion 
connector for other peripherals, Genie + software 
that includes a printer spooler, a PCyr tutorial, 
and an electronic RAM disk, and a slot for a 256K 
memory chip. The price is $549. 

Finally, Falcon Technology (6644 South 
196th St., Suite T-101, Kent, WA 98032, 1-800- 
722-2510) has begun to ship its ‘‘yr Extender,” 
an eight-inch-wide expansion module that con- 
tains a 360K capacity disk drive, its own power 


- supply, and slots for memory expansion boards 


to boost Junior’s RAM by 256K. Optional fea- 
tures include a clock/calendar and a mouse port. 


With the clock/calendar option, the PCyr can turn 


itself on unattended, in order to send information 
out by modem. The system shuts off automati- 
cally, too. The basic module, without RAM chips 
is $995. 


Charles Durang 1s a Massachusetts-based editor and 
writer with over 20 years’ experience in the computer 
publication business. 
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@ |’m interested in 

buying a PCr, but 
@ only if | can sell my 
old vic-20. What 
kind of a market is there for used 
micros? 

A: “I got top dollar for my old 
Commodore VIC-20,” says Mary 
Weddle of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. “‘I brought it for $70 and sold it 
at this year’s Charlotte Hamfest and 
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Any Market for 
Used Computers? 


Computer Fair for $65.” 

By the standards of the used 
computer marketplace, Weddle’s 
sale is something of a coup. “‘Gener- 
ally, to put used computer equip- 
ment on the market for much over 
half of what it’s currently selling for 
new is pretty much a waste of time,”’ 
explains Jim Sparks, president of the 
Delphi Data On-Line Exchange, a 
two-year-old electronic hardware 





auction (Delphi Data, 3425 Mea- 
dowview Street, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia 92503; (714) 354-2020). But 
he agrees with Scott Hirsch, editor of 
the Used Computer Guide (Hanson 
Publishing Company, 8455 SE 37th 
Street, Mercer Island, Washington 
98040; (206) 232-7709) who says, 
“to find out what your used comput- 
er 1s worth, just put it in the market- 
place and see what happens.” 

You can find the market for your 
used micro a number of ways. Show 
your wares—system unit and periph- 
erals—at a local computer fair like 
the one in Charlotte or advertise it 
via your modem in an electronic 
hardware exchange such as Data On- 
Line. Take out a classified ad in your 
local paper, users’ group newsletter 
(see Funior Fons the Club, page 40), 
or in a national publication like 
Computer Shopper (407 S. Washing- 
ton Ave., P.O. Box F, Titusville, 
Florida 32781; (305) 269-3211). You 
might also try selling or trading in 
your second-hand micro at a dealer- 
ship that specializes in selling used 
equipment. 

“There are 15 to 20 people who 
are professionally involved in selling 
and buying small (used) computers,” 
says Hirsch, and “‘it’s a phenomenon 
that’s just starting to take off.” Of- 
ten, he says, these micro dealers 
started as part of the approximately 
700 brokers who buy and sell used 
mainframes and minicomputers. 
Some sell on consignment, taking 
15-30 percent of the eventual sale 
price for themselves. Others give you 
an up-front amount and risk resel- 
ling at a mark-up. For instance, 
Milton Goodman, a partner in Tech- 
nical Data Corporation of New York 
City ( (212) 595-0928) will buy used 
home computers for anywhere from 
25-50 percent of the current list 
price, then resell them at a mark-up 
of about twice this amount. Since he 
also sells new computers, he’ll take 
trade-ins as well, giving his custom- 
ers 25-70 percent off the list price of 
their new purchase. 

“We deal in everything,’ Good- 
man says. But he warns, “‘there are 
no fixed values.”” When a customer 
brought in an Atari 800 for which he 
had originally paid $600, Goodman 
could offer him only $100 for it. 
‘““Now you can get the equivalent 
brand new computer in the Atari XL 
series for less than $200,” he ex- 


plains. He adds that the more de- 
sired a particular brand is in the new 
market, the more he can give you for 
it used. For instance, because they’re 
popular new, “‘Apples and IBM’s de- 
preciate no more than 10 percent a 
year,” he says. A customer trading in 
one of these micros can get up to 70 
percent off the list price of a new 
computer. 

Hirsch confirms the value of a 
used computer whose new equiva- 
lent is in demand. ‘““The most desira- 
ble computer on the used computer 
marketplace, with no surprise, is 
also the most sought after in the new 
marketplace. How many times have 
I heard, ‘do you have a used IBM 
rut: 

But while the demands, price 
cuts, and improved technologies of 
the new market have a direct effect 
on the value of used computers, the 
used marketplace seems to have a fic- 
kleness all its own, explains Edward 
Owens, president of Scientific Com- 
puter Systems, a used-computer bro- 
kerage firm in Boulder, Colorado 
((303) 447-0353). Also using the ex- 
ample of the Atari 800, he says, 
“Yesterday it may have been worth 
$185, today it’s only worth $175.” 
Because of fluctuating prices, Owens 
prefers to sell on a consignment ba- 
sis, taking 20 percent once the sale is 
made. 

While Owens and Goodman deal 
in all kinds of used computers, other 
retailers are a bit shy of the used 
home computer market. The Used 
Computer Exchange in Washington 
DC ((202) 337-1303) has added low- 
end models to its inventory of used 
business micros only recently, and is 
still testing the policy. Mike 
Metzger, general sales manager of 
the Connecticut Desk Company 
in Darien, Connecticut ((203) 
655-7061), says he avoids re- 
selling home computers altogether. 
‘““They’re generally a pain to get 
rid of and you’re not going to make 
much on them anyway,” he notes. 
The Interstate Computer Bank in 
Los Altos, California ((415) 
968-6811), will not accept for resale 
what they consider “games comput- 
ers.”’ Julia Sideris, store manager, 
says, “We don’t buy Commodore, 
we don’t buy Atari, and we don’t 
buy TI.” 

Besides meeting resistance from 
certain used computer dealers, you 
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may also find that selling your used 
computer on your own is no bargain. 
A classified ad in the Computer Shop- 
per costs 34¢ a word; a display table 
at the Ohio Computer Swap ((513) 
891-5266), a fair held three times a 
year in a Cincinnati armory, costs 
$20 for a single day, $35 for two. The 
Delphi Data On-Line Exchange will 





download free 
software from 
many bulletin 
boards. 





soon be charging $34 a year for a 
subscription to its up-for-sale hard- 
ware and software database. And a 
copy of the Used Computer Guide, 
with its national listing of used com- 
puter dealers, costs $11 per issue. 

If you decide you can justify 
these costs, you may well succeed in 
unloading your used micro, and 
make some money in the process, 
too. In fact, as soon as you put your 
used Commodore tape drive up for 
sale, you may find a buyer who’s 
been to six dealers and is still unable 
to find it new. But then again, as 
Used Computer Guide Editor Hirsch 
points out, ““There are definitely 
computers that are keepers. Once 
you outgrow them, give them to your 
niece or nephew.” 


Q: Is public domain software 
any good? Why is it free, and how 
do | get it? 

A: Public domain software 1s 
free, legal-to-copy software, devel- 
oped by members of computer clubs 
and professional organizations, con- 
tributors to bulletin boards, and lone 
hackers toiling in their basements. It 
runs the gamut from games that al- 
low you to “hunt the wumpus in its 
cave,” and ‘‘make your fortune in 
the trucking business,” to software 
utilities that examine and modify 
your disk sectors or reassign your 
function keys. 

To see a free graphic demonstra- 
tion of a blimp flying, or to try out a 
cash accounting system you won’t 
have to account for cash-wise, visit 
your local user group meeting— 


many are good sources of these un- 

copyrighted programs. Your “‘free”’ 

software will actually cost $4 to $6 to 
cover the cost of the disk it’s on. (For 
more on user’s groups, see page 40.) 

You can also contact one of the 
many libraries that collects public 
domain programs such as SMERC, the 
San Mateo Education Resource Cen- 
ter Library (333 Main Street, Red- 
wood City, California 94063; (415) 
363-5472). Its division called SOFT- 
SWAP specializes in educational 
software for a variety of computers. 
Send $1 for a catalog and ordering 
information. 

The Young People’s LOGO Asso- 
ciation (1208 Hillsdale Drive, Rich- 
ardson, Texas 75081, (214) 783-7548 
between 7 AM and 7 PM) provides its 
15,000 members with “‘programs 
written by five year olds up to ac- 
counting and word-processing pro- 
grams,” says President Jim Muller. 
Membership fees are $9 per year for 
students 18 and under; $25 a year for 
groups and single adults. 

The PC Software Interest Group 
has created a directory of public do- 
main software that runs on the IBM 
Pc. (Many will run on the Pcyr as 
well.) Their book also contains a list 
of “‘user-supported”’ software that 
you can copy for free. If you like a 
program, the user-supported soft- 
ware honor system urges you to send 
a donation to its author. The directo- 
ry costs $4.95 plus $1 shipping. Any 
one of their 135 disks is $6 each, with 
a set of the ten most popular costing 
$59. Add $4 per order for shipping 
and handling. (1556 Halford Ave- 
nue, Suite 130R, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia 95051; (408) 730-9291.) 

To get your free software before 
anyone has had time to put it in a li- 
brary or book, you can download it 
from one of the computer bulletin 
boards that post PC programs. 

One last reminder: most public- 
domain software, being free or very 
inexpensive, comes with few guaran- 
tees. While some of the programs are 
comparable to commercial software 
in quality, they come “‘as is,”’ with 
no promise of support from the 
source. 


Q: How can | stop a program in 
mid-stream? 

A: Say you’ve created a BASIC 
program that will list all your rela- 
tives in alphabetical order. As the 
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To stop 
program, just 
hold down the 
function key 
and hit the 


pause key. 





names speed by . . . Uncle Charlie 
. Cousin Jim... you realize 

when you get to Aunt Millicent that 
you forgot to send her a birthday card. 
To stare at her name in disbelief, just 
hold down the function key (FN) and 
hit the PAUSE key. When your shock 
is Over, you can start the program up 
again simply by typing RUN. 

Sometimes, though, you’ll want 
to stop a program permanently. For 
instance, considering your recent 
blunder with your aunt, the follow- 
ing infinite loop, running on through 
eternity, may turn your twinge of 
guilt into prolonged agony: 

10 PRINT “AUNT MILLICENT LOVES 
YOU” 
20 GOTO 10 

To end this string of sincere de- 
votion from Aunt Millicent to 
thoughtless you, simply hit the FN 
key at the same time as the BREAK 
key, and you need not worry one bit 
more about poor Aunt Milly. 

You can also stop a program by 
rebooting—either by pressing the 
CTRL, ALT, and DEL keys simutane- 
ously, or by turning your Pcjr off en- 
tirely. Just as long as you’ve saved 
your program, it won’t be ruined. 

Sometimes the escape key (ESC) 
can be a quick exit from doing some- 
thing you don’t want to be doing. 
This is true in a number of commer- 
cial software packages. For instance, 
if you’re using pfs:file on your Junior 
and all of a sudden you catch your- 
self about to delete the name and ad- 
dress of a close relative, who never 
meant you any harm, a quick press 
of the ESC key will bring you safely 
back to the main menu. 


Q: What happens if | spill 
something on the keyboard? 

A: “I’ve heard you can spill 
Pepsi Cola on it,’ says Dave 
Foulger, a consultant at IBM’s 
Yorktown, New York, research lab, 
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‘“‘and nothing bad will happen to it.” 
While Foulger has never taken the 
Pepsi Challenge himself, he’s confi- 
dent that, “short of being run over 
by a steam roller,” the Junior key- 
board should come through most ac- 
cidents alive, and adds, “‘it’s a beau- 
tiful keyboard for kids.” 

To find out why the Junior key- 
board is practically indestructible, 
Peanut Solver took the cover off one 
to look inside. Placed in the hollow 
of each key are rubber suction cups 
that resemble the tentacles of an oc- 
tupus. These cups are fixed onto a 
layer of rubber that guards the wir- 
ing of the keyboard underneath. The 
wiring itself is inlaid into another 
protective layer on bottom, sealing 
off the electrical contacts inside, and 
protecting them from any spills. 

In fact, because the Junior’s key- 
board is so spill-proof, says Foulger, 
it’s far more durable than the IBM PC 
and Apple keyboards. As founder of 
the Connecticut PC User’s Group, 
he’s heard of all kinds of things spill- 
ing on and harming one keyboard or 
another. “‘Eggs are particularly dead- 
ly,” he says, explaining that the 
spark of electricity generated when 
you push a key down on a keyboard, 
‘does interesting things to eggs.” 


Q: | have the telephone service 
“‘call-waiting’’—where you hear a 
beep if someone’s putting a call 
into you while you’re already on 
the phone. | just got a modem and 
have found that if someone’s try- 
ing to call while I’m using it, I see 
a blip in the information coming 
over the telephone lines to my 
Pcjr, and then | lose the database 
service entirely. Ils there any way 
to prevent this? 

A: Foreign noises on your phone 
lines tend to garble any data you may 
be getting via a modem. Unfortu- 
nately, the beep-tone generated by 
“‘call-waiting”’ is a foreign noise that 
your modem recognizes all too well. 

““Call-waiting basically emits 
the same tone as your modem’s own 
hang-up signal,’ explains Dave 
Black, customer service representa- 
tive at Novation, a modem manu- 
facturer in Chatsworth, California. 
Adding that this phone service is 
‘the bane of any modem manufac- 
turer’s existence,’ he warns that 
both dumb and smart modems, 
those with the additional ability to 


dial your calls automatically, are 
plagued by the problem. (Some 
owners of dumb modems will disa- 
gree, saying in this case, dumb is 
better. Often the less versatile 
modems, they say, are also less sensi- 
tive to phone line interference. ) 

If you rely on your call-waiting 
service heavily, you probably won’t 
want to tie up your phone with your 
modem too much longer anyway. 
Get a second phone line, and your 
problem will be solved. 


Q: | just tried to start up the 
computer with a program that is 
advertised to work on the Pcjr. The 
message on the screen reads 
‘‘Non-system disk or disk error. 
Replace and strike any key when 
ready.”’ Do I have a defective disk? 

A: Your disk is probably fine. 
This message means that you are try- 
ing to start up your computer and ac- 
tivate the disk drive with a disk that 
does not contain the disk operating 
system for the PC7r—PC DOS 2.1. 
This doesn’t mean that your disk 
won’t work on Junior; it simply can- 
not be used to start, or ““boot,”’ the 
computer and the disk drive. 

To run the program contained 
on the “‘non-system”’ disk, follow 
one of these two procedures. First, 
load DOS by placing your DOS 2.1 
disk in the drive and pressing the 
CTRL, ALT, and DEL keys all at once 
if the computer is already on, or, if 
the computer is off, just put DOS in 
the drive and turn on your PCjr. 
When you see the A> prompt, re- 
move the DOS disk from the drive, 
insert the program disk, and type in 
the “‘code name” for that program. 
(For instance, to load the word pro- 
cessor WordPerfect, jr, you type 
WPJ.) Your program should then be 
loaded and ready to use. 

Your program is still not on a 
““system”’ disk, however, and cannot 
be used to start up the computer. If 
you want to bypass loading DOS and 
boot the system with your program 
disk, you must add DOS 2.1 to that 
disk. In many cases you cannot sim- 
ply add DOS to disks with programs 
already on them unless they are re- 
formatted. And you never use the 
FORMAT command on a disk con- 
taining any data that you value, since 
formatting erases every bit of infor- 
mation on a disk. 

The proper procedure is to for- 


mat a blank floppy disk and then 
copy your program onto the newly 
formatted disk. This leaves you with 
a working back-up copy of your 
software on a formatted disk. 
Sometimes you can copy DOS 
directly onto your program disk. 
Check the instructions that come 
with your program to see which 
method the publisher recommends. 
Use the SYS command in either case. 


Q: What is ASCII code? 

A: ASCII 1s a code that almost all 
micros are programmed to under- 
stand. It is an acronym for the Amer- 
ican Standard Code for Information 
Interchange. When you hook your 
Peanut up with a modem and send 
information over the phone lines, 
the computer on the other end 
knows how to interpret the message 
you send because both computers 
“‘understand”’ ASCII code. In other 
words, the receiving computer as- 
signs the same value to the ASCII 
code numbers as your Junior does. 
Anytime your Peanut sends a mess- 
age, such as “Hello, Mr. Smith,” 
it turns the letters and punctuation 
marks in your greeting into code 
numbers that Mr. Smith’s computer 
will recognize and be able to convert 
back into your written message. This 
way, your message arrives intact, 
and Mr. Smith can respond in kind. 

The number of characters your 
Junior can send in code form to an- 
other computer totals 256. These are 
your standard alphanumeric charac- 
ters such as those you see on your 
keyboard, plus more exotic symbols 
that you sometimes see on the screen 
in arcade games, including omegas, 
smiley faces, squares, hearts, and 
spades. Some are actually non-vis- 
ual, including beeps and commands 
to your printer to move its paper up 
or down. To see a screenful of all the 
visible ASCII characters, load DOS 
and after the A> prompt type: TYPE 
GRAPHICS.COM. (Your Peanut’s diag- 
nostics program can get you a similar 
screen. See Guided Tour, page 74.) 

The code numbers that match 
each of these characters are your key 
to taking advantage of them. For in- 
stance, 1f you type the code number 
for a beep (7) after the BASIC com- 
mand for “‘print the following ASCII 
character,” you’ll hear a beep. And 
while PRINT CHR$ (7) will get you one 
beep, FOR X=1 TO 20: PRINT CHR$ (7): 
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With BASIC and 
ASCII, you can 
give the Peanut’s 
keys new powers. 





NEXT X will bring you 19 more. To 


corresponding numbers, type in and 
run this BASIC program: 

10 FOR X=0 TO 255 

20 2X, CHR§$(X) 

30 FOR T=1 TO 200 

40 NEXT T 

50 NEXT X 

Now that you’ve seen them, and 
you can print them, what can you do 
with them? With some simple BASIC 
commands and ASCII code, you can 
reprogram your keyboard, giving 
your Peanut’s keys new powers. 

Suppose you’re a closet million- 
are with a disturbing tendency to- 
ward conspicuous consumption. 
You’re looking for some quick thera- 
py, Just a quiet way to keep the pres- 
sure off the Joneses next door. The 
BASIC command INKEY$ and ASCII 
code 36—the one that corresponds to 
the dollar sign key—are for you. 

Type in this line of BASIC: 

10 A$=INKEY$: IF A$ = CHR$(36) THEN 
a0: 

The INKEY$ command will 
check to see if a designated key’s 
been pushed; in this case, you’ve 
designated 36 or the dollar sign key. 
When you hold down the shift key 
and hit the number 4 key as if to type 
a dollar sign, your Peanut knows to 
go to line 20. 

Type in the rest of your program 
this way: 

20 GOTO 10 
30 PRINT ““YOU’RE IN THE MONEY.” 
40 GOTO 10 

Now, run the program, and ev- 
ery time you hit the dollar sign key 
(and only when you hit this magic 
key) your Peanut will tell you, 
‘““You’re in the money.” 

Want to trade in the Rolls for 
one of those little foreign jobs? Hit 
the dollar sign key. 

Every time you feel the urge for 
garishness coming on, just run your 
little ““You’re in the money” pro- 
gram, and with the help of ASCII and 
your favorite key, you can give your- 





self all the subtle reminders of wealth 
that you need, keeping your dignity 
intact. 


Q: Why has IBM warned Pcyr 
owners to keep their monitors at 
least six inches from their Junior’s | 
system unit? What could go wrong? 


A: “‘Please note:”’ begins the mes- | 
sage included in every Pcjr box. “‘If 


| your IBM Pcyr has a Diskette Drive, 
see all the ASCII characters and their | 


| inches) of your IBM PCjr.. . 


diskette errors may occur if your 
display is within 17 centimeters (6 
Polite, but no shock value, says 
Peanut Solver. The day your moni- 
tor starts displaying error messages 
you don’t understand 1s the day 
you’re least likely to remember IBM’s 
good advice: ‘““This problem may be 
easily cured by moving your display 
away from the pcr.” In fact, when 
you put in your favorite disk and the 
display says “‘boot failure” or “seek | 
error reading drive A,” you’re far 
more likely to cry out in anguish 


| than to realize that you’re experi- 


Got a 


encing just a minor case of electro- 
magnetic interference (the current 
flowing through your monitor has 
created an electromagnetic field that 
is confusing your disk head as it tries 
to read the magnetic signals on your 
disk). 

To prevent this electrical tragedy 


from happening to you, you can buy | 


the new color monitor that IBM has | 
designed specifically for the PCr. 

This monitor can sit on the system 
unit and will not interfere with your 
disk drive. Otherwise, Peanut Solver 
recommends that you surround your 
Pcjr work area with small reminders 
to jolt your memory when necessary. 
Such tasteful items asa plaster replica | 
of Benjamin Franklin engraved with 
the words “I get a charge out of you”’ 


| should keep you well aware of the 
| electromagnetic hazards you and 
| your PCjr may encounter. 


Question? 
PEANUT SOLVER has the answer. 
This column will tackle any questions 
about the PCjr and personal computing 
in general, from technical fine points to 
computer ethics. PEANUT SOLVER 
also welcomes reader comments. Send 
questions, comments, and tips to PEA- 


NUT SOLVER, PEANUT MAGA- 
| ZINE, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


NY 10017. 
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PEANUTS AND 
CRACKERYACK 


How well does George Foster 
handle a left-handed power pitcher 
versus a left-handed breaking pitch 
artist? ‘““You cannot get that informa- 
tion, it doesn’t exist, and nobody in 
the world is going to figure it out for 
you,” says Bill James, baseball guru 
and oracle of the bestselling Baseball 
Abstract. But now, under James’ tu- 
telage, 300 avid baseball fans from 
around the country will be gathering 
these facts, and more, in a grass 
roots organization called Project 
Scoresheet. 

As director of the project, Ken 
Miller explains it, the Project’s par- 
ticipants will record the results of ev- 
ery plate appearance in this year’s 
2,100 major league baseball games 
into three Pcjr’s and a PC, where they 
will be analyzed, eventually, in Mull- 
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er’s Washington, DC-based PC with a 
hard disk. After a season’s total of 
three million keystrokes, this massive 
collection of data, should “‘settle a lot 
of barroom debates,” says Chuck 
Waseleski, who, as division captain of 
the American League East, will de- 
velop excellent typing skills this sum- 
mer on one of the Juniors. 

While Project Scoresheet’s annu- 
al book will supply fans with many of 
the statistics they’ve not seen before, 
it won’t replace the daily box scores in 
newspapers, Miller says. After all, he 
explains, the average fan is not the 
“rabid fan”? who keeps his own de- 
tailed account of every game. Only a 
true baseball nut does that—like 
Mike Bodak. The team captain for 
Pittsburgh, Bodak was unable to find 
a scorer for the Pirates’ second game, 
so he recorded it while driving to 
work, talking into a tape recorder, 
and scribbling down notes at red 
lights. 
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“You can say I’m a Yankees fan, but don’t stress it. ’'m supposed to be objective,’ 
Ken Miller, director of Project Scoresheet. 
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BIG, BIG 
BLUE GIVE- 
AWAY 


IBM is spending $12 million to 
teach 200,000 teachers and students 
about the benefits of computing. Be- 
sides involving Immense Bins of 
Money, the ambitious project, 
dubbed the Computer Literacy Pro- 
gram, includes summer school for 
participating teachers. Once the 
teachers return to school this fall, 
some 2,000 IBM-donated PC and PCyr 
systems will return with them, help- 
ing to establish computer courses in 
28 selected school systems around the 
country. 


THE JUNIOR 
CONNECTION 


“Tt is definitely the first PCyr that 
has gone to Italy,” says Alessandro 
Scotto of the Peanut he booted up in 
Milan in March. The U.S. represent- 
ative of Datamont, an Italian IBM 
dealer, says he expects the Junior to 
be a hit with Italian businesses once it 
arrives in bulk in the next year: “You 
can hook it up to television.” In Italy, 
he explains, “all the people have tele- 
vision in their office.” 


DONT LEAVE 
HOME 
WITHOUT IT 


IBM, not quite sure what to do 
with all the cash when it first went re- 
tail in 1980, has now come out with its 
own credit card. The silver plastic 1s 
available at any IBM Product Center. 
‘““Y ou can walk into the center, fill out 
the application, and get a line of cred- 
it within a half an hour,” says IBM 
rep Tom Mattia. If you want, he 
adds, you can even charge your type- 
writer ribbons. 

















So that he never has to leave the 
‘ground, Joseph Ennis of Niceville, 
Florida, plays Microsoft’s Flight 
Simulator on a PC he’s hooked 
up with full-size airplane controls. 
Flight Simulator is available in a 
new color version for the PCyr. 


POWER PLAY 


“The program is better than 90 
percent of the players in the U.S. 
Chess Federation,’ says Max Harrell 
of Chickasaw, Alabama. After testing 
Sargon III, Hayden Software’s elec- 
tronic chess program, against master 
chess players around the country, 
Harrell has managed to get it rated by 
U.S. chess officials at a score of 1789. 
What does this mean? “It means it 
plays very good chess, is what it 
means,” says Harrell. Any chance 
Sargon, which runs on the Pcyr, could 
beat the world’s best players? “‘It’s 
really unpredictable,”’ says Harrell. 
“For instance, during this last tour- 
nament we had a power failure.” 


PLOTTING 
HER CAREER 


“T’m not a young kid, you under- 
stand,” says 65-year-old Eudice 
Feder. Six years ago, when she 
switched from painting to computer 
graphics, it was only to learn “‘what 
this new, fascinating, and totally baf- 
fling computer work was,” Feder 
says. Currently an instructor in the 
computer graphics lab at the Univer- 
sity of California at Northridge, she is 








chairing the panel of judges at the 
first CalComp International Comput- 
er Art Competition. CalComp, whose 
eight-pen, Model 84 plotter works 
with the Pcjyr, will be accepting en- 
tries through July 2. Winning artists 
will receive up to $5,000. For more 
information contact Robert Maples at 
CalComp, 2411 W. La Palma Ave., 
Anaheim, CA 92801; (714) 821- 
2142. 


VIRGINIA TECH 
GOES HI-TECH 


“In four years it'll sort of ripple 
through the college, and at the end of 
four years, everybody, all engineer- 
ing students and faculty, should have 
computers,” says Paul Torgersen, 
dean of engineering at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State Universi- 
ty, in Blacksburg, Virginia. Effective 
this fall, his decision to require all 
1,200 entering engineering students 
to choose an IBM PCjr, PC, or PC porta- 
ble, will change the way these stu- 
dents learn their laws of thermody- 
namics. So that no one feels the heat 
financially, Virginia Tech and IBM are 
subsidizing all purchases. The Pcjr 
option, which includes a Tecmar 
(Cleveland, Ohio) expansion board 
to bring the Peanut’s memory up to 
256K, a color monitor, and a two 
year maintenance plan, should keep 
everyone out of the cold at $1450. 


‘FREEBOARD’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Are you down about work, sex, 
or your goldfish dying? Talk to 
Psyche, a new artificial intelligence 
program for your Pcyr. Just make 
yourself comfortable on the couch 
with your IBM cordless keyboard, and 
type in your latest dreams and idio- 
syncracies to this electronic psycho- 
analyst. Psyche’s thoughtful re- 
sponses cannot replace those of a hu- 
man counselor; at the same time it 
will never remind you when your 
hour is up. The 96K program requires 
80 character display, and sells for 
$49.50 plus $2.50 shipping and han- 
dling. Contact Balis Computing, 























Inc., P.O. Box 273261, Boca Raton, 
FL 33427; (305) 391-4610. 


NEON’S SLIP 
IS SHOWING 


According to Neon Software’s 
public relations firm, HWH Enter- 
prises in New York City, “keeping 
track of the man in your life. . . isa 
snap’’—with the help of Neon’s Cal- 
endar program. But managing a mar- 
keting campaign is never that easy. 
Neon’s promotion for its Women’s 
Ware line of software—seven PC and 
Pcyr programs for the home—has 
been called sexist by some. While Ed 
Wennerstrand, Neon’s Vice Presi- 
dent, says, ‘“Nothing could be farther 
from the truth,” he decided to take 
no chances. An informal visit with 
Gloria Steinem of Ms. magazine con- 
vinced Neon to repackage its prod- 
uct: what was once “computer soft- 
ware for the modern woman,” is now 
“‘for modern men too!”’ And, in bold, 
the package reads, “Computer soft- 
ware for modern lifestyles.”’ Says 
Steinem, “I understand their dilem- 
ma, because most software is not di- 
rected at women.” Citing Neon’s last 
minute changes, she adds, “‘I think 
they deserve credit for trying to be 
sensitive.” 





PEANUT wants to hear from you. Send 
us your computer tips and short news 
items about people who use the PCjr. We 
pay $25 for each submission published 
in Peanut Gazette. Write to Peanut Ga- 
gette, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10017. 
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Computer users groups provide 
information, lively discussion, and free 
software—and PCjyr owners are welcome! 
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By RUTH ROSEN a CEN en 

a sy 


oor Rocky Mar- 
_> tin. They ate 
him alive last 

= December. 
The IBM repre- 
- sentative knew 
_ that the New 

i York IRM PC 

Users Group had a reputation for out- 
spokenness, but Martin made a fatal 
mistake: He didn’t bring a Funior to the 
meeting. Slides wouldn’t appease this 
byte-thirsty crowd—they wanted the 
real thing. “If Junior’s so portable, 
how come you didn’t bring one with 
you?” was the cry. 

Martin did what he could, an- 
swered the questions Big Blue would 
allow (“Is the PCjr bus-compatible?2”’ 
“Yes and no.’’) and then finished his 
| talk. When the meeting took a break, 
though, disgruntlement turned back 
into curiosity. Scores of club members 
| streamed up the aisles after Martin, ea- 
ger to devour whatever information he 
could or would provide to their many 
queries about the new computer. 

Other PC users groups around the 
country scheduled their PCjr demos 
for January, or even later in the year, 
when the machine was available for in- 
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spection, and as club members were 
beginning to purchase their own. And 
while it’s still a bit early for PCjr-only 
groups to be forming, IBM PC groups 
have welcomed new Junior owners 
into their ranks. 


A SEARCH FOR SOFTWARE 

Not all users groups are as vocal 
as the New York club. But curiosity is 
the common denominator that brought 
together computer users—present and 
prospective, professionals and ama- 


teurs, to form the first users groups de- | 


voted to the IBM PC. When IBM re- 
leased its personal computer in 1981, 
relatively little software was available. 
“*T was one of the early purchasers of 
an IBM PC,”’ says David Foulger, presi- 
dent and founder of the Connecticut 


| 
| IBM PC Users Group. “‘A lot of people 





| were developing their own software. I | 


thought we could save a lot of time by 
sharing the fruits of our labors. We 
were people getting together to help 
each other.” 

Some PC groups grew out of 


larger computer clubs, like the Boston | — 
Computer Society. One of the first and | ~ 


" 


largest of the computer clubs, the BCS 
now has over 40 subgroups, each with 
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Is there a PC 
User’s Group 
near you? 
Check this map 
to find out! 
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Local Club: 

| The Capital Area 
IBM PCjr Computer Club 
c/o Lowell Denning 
12611 Beachfern Ln. 
| Bowie, MD 20715 
(301) 262-8275 
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its own directors. Mike Rohrbach, di- 
rector of the IBM PC Special Interest 
| Group (SIG) reports that more than 
300 people attend each meeting. 

Typically, users group meetings 

are held once a month. While many 
may end up as a “B.S. Session,” 
(that’s ““Beer & Sandwiches,” accord- 
ing to the New York Amateur Com- 
puter Club), the formal section of most 
- meetings is held in school auditoriums, 
computer stores, or other convenient 

locations. 
| The Picture City Personal Com- 
puter Programming Club had its first 
meeting at the Rochester, New York, 
Computerland in February, 1982, 
‘“‘with ten members in attendance,” 
according to Club President Dale 
Dewey. With more than 200 members 
now, they’ve moved to larger quarters 
at the University of Rochester. 





One q 
in from Indonesia. 








Most meetings include announce- 
_ments of club news and member activi- 
ties, as well as a period for questions. 
In one “Random Access” Q & A ses- 
sion of the New York group, questions 
included a request for a BASIC pro- 
grammer, one for a recommendation 
of good books on PC DOS, and another 
on legal software for producing wills. 
A WordStar question even came in by 
mail from Indonesia. Since members 
may often be programmers, data pro- 
cessing executives, hardware wizards, 
Computer Science students, and com- 
puter retailers, there’s a good chance 
that most questions will get an answer. 
At very least, someone will know 
someone who knows someone... . 
who knows! 

The main event at most meetings 
is a talk/demonstration by either mem- 
ber experts or outside presenters. Rep- 
resentatives from hardware and soft- 
ware companies bring in their latest 
wares, giving members an opportunity 
to try out and question new products 
before purchasing. 


The technical level of talk usually ! 





matches that of the majority of group 
members. ““Most of our group are be- 


| ginners, and the most important thing 


we want our programs to do 1s teach 
more about the basic things about 
using a personal computer,”’ says 
Diane Skoll, founder and chairwoman 
of the Bluegrass IBM PC Users Group, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Speakers ‘“‘talk 
about different software, and point out 
important features of a program, be- 
cause most members don’t feel they 
are very knowledgeable yet.”’ 

Novice members of the Athens, 
Ohio IBM PC Users Club are helped out 
of their digital dilemmas by Charles 
Harrington. Founder and president of 
the group, Harrington is an associate 
provost at Ohio University, with many 
years of experience in both mainframe 
and microcomputer applications. The 
Beginners’ SIG has been meeting twice 
a week in his office. 

There’s no stigma attached to be- 
ing a new user, either. ‘““There are a 
large number of expert users who 
come to the beginners’ sessions any- 
way. They find it profitable, usually 
learning something new and are eager 
to share their knowledge,’’ remarks 
Foulger of the Connecticut group. 

Club dues vary, from $10 to $25 
per year, with family memberships fre- 
quently offered. ““We have husbands 
and wives, mother and son... there 
are a lot of families getting involved, 
and over the summer, we might have 
more kids,” says the Bluegrass 
Group’s Skoll. 


WHO BELONGS? 

Membership is generally open to 
anyone who’s interested, although 
most have IBM PC or compatible mod- 
els. So, can Junior join the club? 

‘“‘Absolutely!,”’ replies Ted Ko- 
han, secretary/treasurer of the Athens, 
Ohio group. ““We would welcome new 
members with Pcjr’s and encourage 
people in our group to have different 
types of IBM hardware and software.” 
Agrees Deirdre Quinn, secretary of 
the San Francisco PC Club, ““We 
would happily welcome any new PCjr 
owners.” 

Included in most memberships is 
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a subscription to the club newsletter. 
Besides listing meeting and SIG where- 
abouts, the mailings also include prod- 
uct reviews, members’ articles and edi- 
torials, plus advertising. Some clubs 
also operate public access bulletin 
boards where members can post items 
for sale and ask knotty questions that 
ney come ies at 3 AM. 





Geouiki Bia eth ieile 
and hardware in 
volume to cut costs. 





One af hea most evaluable services 
that clubs provide is a library of public 
domain software. While some software 
can be downloaded from the club’s 
bulletin board via modem, it is more 
often available on disk by mail or at the 
meetings. Public domain software con- 
sists of programs that are not protected 
by copyright, and may have been do- 
nated to the club by its creator. (While 
some groups allegedly allow the dupli- 
cation and/or sale of copyrighted, com- 
mercially available software, this prac- 
tice is illegal.) 

Generally, club members either 
bring their own disks in for copying or 
order the software for a nominal fee. 
Picture City Club members pay $4 per 
volume (each volume includes a num- 
ber of programs) including disk, or $1 
per volume if they supply their own. A 
few clubs offer software free of charge. 
“The biggest asset in our club is our 
software library,” says Bluegrass’ 
Skoll. ““We acquire ‘freeware’ and we 
don’t charge for the diskettes; that’s 
where the majority of our dues go. 
That’s what everybody is really inter- 
ested in.” PCjr owners check with the 
club’s librarian to see of the PC pro- 
grams will run on the Junior. 

Some groups sponsor software 
and hardware buying groups, purchas- 
ing in quantity at a discount. Others 
buy disks wholesale and share the re- 
duced cost. 

A popular special interest group 
for many clubs is the Lotus 1-2-3 SIG. 
Says Foulger: “‘About half the number 
of people who come to the regular 
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meetings also attend the Lotus group 
meetings.’ For PCjr owners who have 
recently added more memory to run 
1-2-3, a Lotus SIG may be the place to 
catch up on the intricacies of this pop- 
ular “‘integrated”’ software package. 


JUNIOR’S OWN NATIONAL NETWORK 

‘The User’s Group,”’ based in 
Lubbock, Texas, is a thriving organi- 
zation for PCjyr owners. The national 
group, formed by Brian Gratz, offers 
information and Junior products to its 
members. Gratz, formerly the interna- 
tional users group coordinator for Tex- 
as Instruments, saw a need for a na- 
tional exchange for the Pcyr. The 
group’s newsletter, which does not ac- 
cept advertising, includes product re- 
views and offers discounts to members 
on hardware, software, accessories, 
and supplies. 

Unlike most computer clubs, The 
User’s Group is a for-profit venture. 
Dues are $15 a year. Members can also 
participate in the User’s Group Pro- 
gram Exchange, trading an original 
program of their own in exchange for 
two programs written by other mem- 
bers. (Contact The User’s Group at 
4620 50th Street, A-9, Lubbock, TX 
79414.) 


JOINING IN 

Check the fold-out map of IBM PC 
Users Groups across the nation. If 
your area isn’t represented, check with 
nearby computer stores or in the 
Computer Science department of the 
nearest college or high school. 

Whether you choose to start your 
own Junior-specific group, or join a lo- 
cal IBM club, you'll find one of the best 
byproducts of this electronic age is the 
capacity of a so-called ‘‘cold”’ machine 
to bring together people of all ages and 
backgrounds—bright, curious folk, 
eager to share their knowledge and 
questions with other computer users. 
Can Junior join the club? In a word: 
Absolutely! 


Ruth Rosen 1s PEANUT’s associate edi- 
tor and a member of the New York IBM 
PC Users Group, and the New York 
Amateur Computer Club. 








All you need 
to know 

to outfit 
Junior with 
the perfect 
display screen. 








The Complete 
Peanut Buyer’ 


(suide to Monitors 


By TIMOTHY P. BANSE 


s you know, the 
PCjr doesn’t 
come with its 
own monitor or 
screen. We con- 
sider that a real 
plus for the Jun- 
Dif ior, since no one 
type of monitor can possibly satisfy 
every type of user. A computer that’s 
locked into a black and white monitor, 
for instance, locks out the possibility 


of using programs—from games to 


business graphics programs—that use 
color as an integral part of their design. 

So the choice of a monitor is up 
to you. And, as you might expect, the 
features, quality of design, and prices 
of PCjr-compatible monitors vary wide- 


' ly. Where do you start? This article 


breaks that problem down into two 

parts: learning what makes a monitor 
tick, and testing out monitors to find 
one that fits your needs. We’ll give you 
a primer on important monitor fea- 

tures to look for; some test programs 
to run on any monitor you’re consider- 
ing; and, finally, an up-to-date com- 


| parison chart of PCjyr-compatible moni- 


tors. Everything you need to make a 
wise purchase. 

Ever hear the term “CRT’’? The 
acronym stands for Cathode Ray 
Tube, which is just a fancy name for a 
picture tube. This cathode ray, or elec- 





tronic beam, scans the viewing screen 
on a monitor or TV from left to right. 
As the beam sweeps across the top of 
the screen, it shoots out electrons at 
the thousands of tiny phospor-coated 
dots on the screen, setting some to 
glow and leaving some dark. Phosphor 
is used to coat the inside of video dis- 
play screens because this rare material 
emits visible light as it is struck by 
these electrons. | 

The electronic beam traces a line 
across the top of the screen until it gets 
to the rightmost border. When it does, 
the beam shuts off, and swings its aim 
back to the left border, drops down 
one line (called a scan line) and contin- 
ues its rightward trace pattern. After 
262 of these horizontal lines fill the 
screen, the beam turns off and aims 
again at the top left corner. Each top- 
to-bottom scan of 262 lines is a field. A 
pair of fields stacked on top of one an- 
other is a frame. 

Monochrome monitors, those 
that display a single color—usually 
white, green, or amber—on a dark 
background, draw 60 frames a second 
in this manner. Since the human eye is 
blind to goings on any faster than 
1/30th of a second, we see a rock 
steady image. In fact, a monitor, and 
even the lowly family TV set, are a lot 
like a movie projector, only instead of 
celluloid frames, they project electron- 
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ELECTRONS 
(CATHODE RAY) 





| Inside a 
color monitor. 


RED, GREEN, AND BLUE 
ELECTRON GUNS 





SHADOW MASK 


PHOSPHOR 
DOTS 


GLASS 
SCREEN 


SHADOW 
MASK 


ic frames made up of glowing or dark 
dots. 

Color monitors are a little more 
sophisticated than monochrome moni- 
tors and TVs. Instead of just one elec- 
tronic gun, they have three: one apiece 
for red, green, and blue. And instead 
of a series of single glowing or dark 
dots, each horizontal scan line consists 
of clumps of three dots—again, one 
each for red, blue, and green. Each tri- 
ad of dots displays a single point on the 
scan line. 

To help aim the electron beams, 
monochrome and color monitors have 
a perforated sheet of black metal, 
ominously known as the shadow mask, 
mounted behind the phosphor screen. 
This shadow mask is most important 
in color monitors because all three col- 
or beams shoot through the same hole 
in the mask. This arrangement pre- 
vents electrons from striking the 
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wrong dots, which would cause color 
errors. When the red beam is aimed at 
its dot, and shoots an electron, that dot 
glows red. It works the same way for 
the blue and green ones. Colors other 
than red, blue, and green come to life 
when the three primary-colored dots 
are mixed, like the colors on an artist’s 
palette. The gun can also regulate the 
intensity by brightening or darkening 
a dot, which changes the shade. 

The biggest difference between 
different types of color monitors is 
how the video signal (the electronic 
impulses that tell the monitor’s color 
guns when to shoot electrons at which 
cluster of phosphor dots) gets from the 
Pcjyr to the screen. RGB (standing for 
red-green-blue) monitors use a sepa- 
rate wire to send each color’s signal or 
information from the PCjr to the moni- 
tor. Composite-video units send all the 
brightness and color information via 


one wire. Because they can control in- 


dividual color signals, RGB units boast 
more sharply defined images and truer 
colors. The IBM Pcyr Color Display is 
an example of an RGB monitor. Com- 
posite monitors are limited to display- 


ing 40 columns of text across the 


on 


screen and offer lower resolution than 
RGB, but higher resolution than TV. 
A monitor’s resolution, or how 
clearly it displays graphics and text, 1s 
largely due to the number and spacing 


of those aiming holes on the shadow 


mask. The more holes on the mask, 
and the tighter they are squeezed 
together, the finer the image on the 
screen. This spacing between the holes 
on the shadow mask is referred to as 
dot pitch. Color TV sets come with dot 
pitches of 0.62 millimeter, or larger. 
Medium-resolution cathode ray tubes 
come fitted with dot pitches from 0.40 
to 0.62 millimeters, while the dot pitch 
of monitors with high-resolution and 
the sharpest picture is usually smaller 
than 0.40 millimeter. Because dot 
pitch is really only a factor when dis- 
playing high-resolution color graphics, 
most manufacturers of monochrome 
monitors don’t specify this figure. 
Since dot pitch is a vital specifica- 
tion when comparing color monitors’ 
resolution, you'll find each monitor’s 


rating listed in the monitor comparison 
chart accompanying this article. Con- 
sult these figures once you’ve begun 
researching the possibilities. In the 
meantime, read on about resolution. 
Resolution is measured in dot 
| pitch and also by the number of actual 
| phosphor dots coating the screen. 
Each of these dots is called a picture 
element, pixel for short. (Some manu- 
facturers refer to picture elements as 
PEL’s.) As you probably already know, 
different graphic screens have differ- 
ent resolutions, measured by the num- 
ber of pixels across the width of the 
screen. The Pcyr’s Alpha, or text, 
screen needs 160 pixels; medium reso- 
lution needs 320 pixels; while high- 
resolution demands 640 pixels. Again, 
in the comparison chart we’ve listed 
each monitor’s resolution by giving the 
pixel specifications. Ultimately you 
| want a resolution of 640 horizontal 
pixels. Many color monitor manufac- 
turers also list their monitor’s vertical 
pixels. However, the computer being 
used with a particular monitor deter- 
mines the number of vertical pixels, 
and, in the case of the PCr, 200 is the 
maximum number of vertical pixels 
possible. So our chart lists only the 
horizontal pixel figure. 


| CONSIDER SCREEN SPEED 

Another important consideration 
is the bandwidth, or how long it takes 
the monitor’s electronic circuitry to 
change the pattern of glowing and dark 
pixels on the screen. Every time you 
type in a new character, or a program 
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instructs the PCjr to change text or an © 
image on the screen, new information | 
needs to be drawn on the monitor fast- | 


er than the blink of an eye. In general, 
the higher the bandwidth, the faster 
the screen update and the steadier and 
sharper the image. Can the monitor 
you're considering buying keep up 
| with the speed of the PCjr’s different 
screens? If you only use 40-column 
text, you can sneak by with a monitor 
rated at 4 MHz. Medium-resolution 
graphics need at least a 7 MHz rated 
monitor, while high resolution needs 
at least 14 MHz. 

One more feature to consider is 





how many colors a monitor can dis- 
play. A few can only display eight but 
most will show a full 16. Since the PCjr 
can display up to 16 colors at a time, 
with a less capable monitor you won’t 
fill your screen with the full rainbow 
of colors. On the other hand, if you 
only care about word processing, you 
needn’t worry about color. 


NOT-SO-FRIENDLY FLICKER 

Recall when we said the aimed 
electron beam strikes a phosphor- 
coated dot and glows for a fraction of a 
second. If the phosphor-coated dots 
keep glowing even after the electron 
beam has lit up a new pattern of pixels 
in another frame, you'll see ghost im- 
ages smearing the top of the screen, 
even after the text or graphic display 
has moved to the bottom. Different 
phosphors hold their light for different 
lengths of time. Monitors with phos- 
phor dots that continue glowing for a 
relatively long time (remember, we’re 
still talking about fractions of a second) 
will produce this kind of “‘smeared”’ 
screen when screen displays change. 
These monitors have a long persistence, 
which means the dots glow, or persist, 
longer. 

These friendly hauntings may, at 
first, seem to be a nuisance, especially 
when using a program with fast- 
moving animated graphics. But long 
persistence phosphor dots have their 
benefits too: by holding their glow 
longer, they reduce screen flicker, the 
annoying rapid movements of charac- 
ters and figures on the monitor. 

So there’s a tradeoff here: re- 
duced flicker is easy on the eyes, but 
gives you a temporarily smeared 
screen. If you plan to run a lot of pro- 
grams with high-resolution graphics, a 
monitor with short persistence and a 
bit more flicker is the wise choice. 
However, if you spend from 9 to 5 in 


front of your PCjr working with a word 


processor or electronic spreadsheet, go 
for a long-persistence monitor. Such 
all-text programs change screens rela- 
tively seldom anyway, so smearing will 
only be an occasional problem. And 
the steadier image will be a blessing to 
your eyes. 


Ultimately, 
you ll want a 
resolution of 
640 horizontal 
pixels. 
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The higher 
the band 
width, the 
steadier and 
sharper the 
image. 








WHAT KIND OF DISPLAY 
Is RIGHT FOR YOu? 

The decision may be easier than 
you think. Entry level PCyr’s, those 
limited to 40 column display, can 


| make do with a TV set, but will show 


off clearer text and graphics if hooked 
up to a composite video monitor. If 
you don’t want, or need, color display, 
monochrome monitors are relatively 
inexpensive and provide 40 to 80 col- 
umn text display. White letters on a 
black background is a popular choice, 
but amber or green on a black back- 
ground is easier on the eyes. Of the 
three contenders, amber on black is 
reputed to be the easiest for long 
stretches. 

Even though a composite color 
monitor will show off clearer text, it’s 
limited to just 40 columns. Users of 
enhanced Pcyrs, those with the 80 col- 
umn board, can thump along on one 
cylinder with composite video, or real- 
ly cruise with an RGB monitor. With a 
higher-priced RGB, dry, reddened eyes 
find cool relief, drinking in the vivid 
display of colors and crystal clear im- 
ages. But the cost of such salvation 1s 
precious. Here are some prices we 
think you’d like to know about. Ac- 


- ceptable monochrome monitors can be 
| found in the $99 to $250 price range. 


Composite video monitors start at 
around $200, and top off at about 
$1,000. The kind of RGB you will ulti- 
mately be looking for runs in the $400 
to $1,000 price range. Check the com- 
parison chart to see the full range of 
prices. 


KICKING THE TIRES 

Don’t be a tirekicker when it 
comes to shopping for a monitor. Start 
your search for the perfect picture with 
an idea of how to test more than the 
on/off switch. Know what questions to 
ask the dealer. Here are some tools and 
techniques to use when you’re choos- 
ing a monitor for Junior. 

IBM conveniently outfits DOS 


2.1’s Supplemental Programs diskette 


with the SAMPLES.BAS programs. In 
addition, we'll provide a few easy-to- 
enter program lines. Between the two, 
you ll have enough BASIC programs to 
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test drive a display in the showroom. 

Begin by inserting the BASIC car- 
tridge into either slot. Place the DOS 
2.1 disk in Junior’s disk drive and turn 
on the computer. When the DOS A> 
prompt appears on the screen, enter 
the command BASICA. Remove the 
DOS disk from the drive and insert the 
disk labelled Supplemental Programs; 
it is in the sleeve at the back of the 
DOS manual. Then enter: RUN 
“SAMPLES.BAS”’. 

At the menu, select H for the 
color bar program. When you do, the 
screen will fill with 16 color bars. If 
viewing a monochrome display, the 


bars will appear as different shades of 


the foreground color. Some won’t 

even be visible; this 1s normal. Mono- 
chrome monitors are solely intended to 
display text characters, so it won’t 

matter that the shades of grey are in- 
visible. When evaluating a composite 
video monitor, notice that not all of the 


bars match their stated color. Even if | 


you fiddle with the knobs until the 


out-of-true colors are properly tuned, | 


ultimately, those zeroed-in at the be- 
ginning will fade off the mark. An RGB 
monitor, however, can lock in a color 
as solidly as the Bureau of Standards. 


Once satisfied you’ve got a clear | 


picture of a monitor’s color range, 
you ll want to check out the persist- 
ence. Press the ESC key. After a few 


seconds of blank screen and disk drive | 


whirring, you'll soon be back at the 
SAMPLES menu. This time type the let- 
ter G, which will call up the bouncing 
ball program. 


With a long-persistence monitor, 


smears trail the ball as it bounce- 
bounce-bounces across the screen. 
That’s great for text work, but irritat- 
ing with animation. So which do you 
want, flicker-free word processing, or 
ghostless animation? 

You may want to dabble with 
some of the other sample programs. 
Selection B calls up the art program, 
drawing a city that would make any 
mayor proud. But, in this test, you’re 
the building inspector. It’s your job to 


make sure all the skyscrapers’ lines are | 


straight, and all the squares are square. | 


Selection E calls up a donkey program. 








Its animation provides another look at 
long-persistence, or the lack of it, 
based on the degree of smearing. 


CAVEAT MONITOR 

If you’re thinking of buying a no- 
name monitor at a too-good-to-be-true 
price, we invoke the axiom: “‘Let The 
Buyer Beware.’ When looking at bar- 
gain-basement monitors, watch out for 
poor convergence, or when the three 
electron beams don’t converge proper- 
ly on one or more set of red, blue, and 
green dots. You can test for this un- 
sightly condition by filling the screen 
with white letter As. After you type in 
and run the program listed below, ex- 
amine the letter in each of the four cor- 
ners. Be on the lookout for rainbow- 
like shadows and fuzzy letters that 
spell poor convergence. The malady 
can be caused by improper factory as- 
sembly or adjustment that’s wandered 
over the course of several months’ 
worth of computing. Admittedly, this 
is a rare problem, but why suffer the 
eyestrain, or endure the hassle of hav- 
ing it corrected by a technician? 
10° CLS: KEY ON 
20 WIDTH 40 
30 SCREEN 0, | 
40 COLOR 7, 0 
50 A$ = STRINGS$(40,65) 
60 FOR X = 1 TO 23 
70 PRINT A$; 
80 NEXT 
90 KE$ = INKEY$: IF KE$ = ”” THEN 90 

Make the changes listed below to 
test 80 column resolution. When you 
run the modified program, all of the 
letter As should be easy to read. If not, 
and you’re planning on extensive word 
processing, scratch the monitor from 
your list of possibilities. 

20 WIDTH 80 
50 A$ = STRINGS (80,65) 

Finally, here’s a gentleman’s (or 
woman’s) resolution test that doesn’t 
require any programs. In fact, switch 
off the monitor altogether for this test. 
A nose length away from the screen, 
peruse the shadow mask. Can you see 
the tiny perforations? If you can’t see 
the holes, odds are good they are .31 
millimeter or smaller, qualifying the 
display as high resolution. Even so, it 


ss hein 


With a long-persistence monitor, images get smeared. That’s 


- — a — 
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OK for text work, but irritating with animation. 


A monitor with short persistence gives you a clear image but text 
tends to flicker. 





would still be a good idea to also check 
the product specifications sheet to be 
sure. 

One last warning: be wary of 
monitors that are offered with the PCyr 
(or any other computer) as part of a 
package deal. These are often poor- 
quality monochrome or composite 
video displays that are no bargain in 
the long run. 

If you are looking to keep your in- 
itial computer investment low, connect 
Junior to your TV at first. After you re- 
alize that televisions are hopeless eye 
burners, you'll want to shop for a qual- 
ity monitor, not one that is hardly an 
improvement on your low-tech TV. 


Timothy P. Banse 1s an Towa City-based 
freelance writer and a contributing editor 


to PEANUT. Hts latest book ts Home 
Applications for the PCc/PCyr (Little 
Brown). 
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JEFF FARIA 


PEANUT’S COMPLETE BUYER’S GUIDE TO MONITORS 


Color 














Manufacturer Model Display Color Dot Resolution Bandwidth Audio List 
number size signal pitch (horizontal (MHz) output price 
(mm) pixels) 
Amdek Corp. Color-1 13" Composite .56 260 4 Yes $379 
2201 Lively Blvd. video 
ge Lai Color-1 13" Composite .56 260 4 Yes $399 
(312) 364-1180 Plus video fe 
Color-Il 13" RGB 43 560 12 No $559 
Plus 
Color-IV 13" RGB 31 720 16 No $799 
Amtron Corp. CD1902CA 19" RGB ie | 1280 100 No $3,760 


2260 De la Cruz Blvd. 
Santa Clara, CA 95050 
(408) 748-8500 








Aydin Controls g810 13" RGE 31 600+ 25 No $1,500 
poaWashiteton. 8830 19" RGR 31 700+ 25 No $1,800 
PA 19034 

ac se a aa Res 

Dynax, Inc. $C10 13" RGB 43 640 30 No $599 


5698 Bandini Blvd. 
Bell, CA 90201 
(213) 260-7121 


Electrohone Electronics ECM1301 13" RGB 31 720 25 No $1,495 
809 Wellington St. 
North Kitchener, Ontario 








N2G4]6 
(519) 744-7111 
Hitachi America CM1481B 13” Composite NS 260 4.7 Yes $379.95 
401 West Artesia Blvd. video 
Compton, CA 90220 
(213) 537-8383 
IBM 3 5153 12.5" RGB A3 640 15 No $680 
‘O.B Ph i I eee ae pee eS) Ce ee eee ae 
poe dian Pi an43 PCjr 13" RGB 63 640 15 Yes $429 
(800) 447-4700 Color 

Display 
NEC Home Electronics JC-1215A = 12" Composite NS 250 3.2 Yes $199 
Personal Computer Div. video 4 
Sie ene Villas JC-1216 12" RGB 36 640 10 Yes $599 
IL 60007 DFA 
(312) 228-5900 16-1460 14" —s RGB NS 500 10 No $499 
Siitenekkc. a a eR Bt 88 Bee es 
tems 


1101-I State Rd. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(800) 221-1490 


Quadram Corp. CH8400 12" RGB 31 690 15 No $695 
4355 International Blvd. 

Norcross, GA 30093 

(404) 923-6666 


a ce a tt dee een rereman rr 





Sakata U.S.A. Corp. SC-100 13" Composite .65 280 Under Yes $329 
651 Bonnie Lane video 4 
Elk Grove Village, rr) ce TV eae Ee SY YY VR CRI Re RE ea ep 
vette $c-200 13 RGB 39 ©6440 4 No $649 
(800) 323-6647 
In IL: (312) 593-3211 
Sanyo Electric, Inc. DMC6500 13" RGB or .64 Composite: Compos- No $495 
Communications Composite 650; ite: 3; 
oe cits Nios video RGB: 340 RGB: 5 
0 i : eR RLET Peete Wa EN SFA NY Acree Sil Sp ew RPa ante Wer i Se Pires Ye eal eee eee Bie 0 ea AEE al ee de eel SE 
Cameron, CA 90220" DMC7500 13" RGB 42 480 ie $725 
(213) 537-5830 DMC8500 13" RGB 31 690 7 No $999 
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yden shows you how to... 


TAKE JUNIOR 
BY THE HAND: 








IBM PCjr® User’s 
Reference Manual 


(Held) An all-inclusive guide to 
your IBM PCjr. Covers all aspects of 
operation—hardware materials, 
software capabilities, peripherals, 
effective programming tech- 
niques, screen displays, and 
graphics. 


Takes you through every phase of 
machine operation in an easy to 
read, step-by-step fashion—from 
unpacking and installing the unit, 
to advanced programming and 
other operating systems. 


Features a complete instructional 
section on IBM BASIC and another 
spotlighting peripherals for use on 
the IBM PCjr. 


#6373, $18.95 
Available August 


Hayden Book Company 

Dept. PT74 

10 Mulholland Drive 

Hasbrouck Heights, NJ 07604 

Please send me the book(s) indicated by code 
number. If | am not completely satisfied, | may 
return the book(s) undamaged within 10 days 
for a complete refund. 

[) Check Enclosed 

Bill my (©) Visa (© MasterCard 


Card # Exp. Date 


Signature 


A: home, Ousiness, or education... 


Now no matter where you venture 
with the IBM PCjr®, you'll always be in 
control!! 


These new how-to references from 
Hayden give you all the over-the- 
shoulder guidance you need to use 
the PCjr more effectively. 


User friendly and written in straight- 
forward language, they're guaranteed 
to keep you in command every step of 
the way. 


You just couldn't find better compan- 
ions for Junior! So be sure to order 
yours today! 


1-800-631-0856 : 


In NJ call (201) 393-6315 


Catalog No. Price Total 
Shipping and Handling $2.00 
Residents of NJ and CA 
add sales tax ——____ 
TOPOS stelsiaenens 


IBM® Programs for the Home: 
For the PC and PCjr 


(Sternberg) This comprehensive 
collection of practical home ap- 
plication programs will help PC 
and PCjr users increase the 
usefulness of their computer. 
Each program is fully docu- 
mented with a description of its 
functions and operations, a listing 
in IBM BASIC, a symbol! table, 
sample data, and one or more 
Output samples. 


Programs include: * Home 
Finance « Kitchen Helpers 

¢ Scheduling * Household Opera- 
tion and Activities * Recreation 

* and more! 


.- #6376, $12.95 


Dr. Aron’s Guide to the 
Care, Feeding, and Train- 
- ing of Your IBM® PCjr 
+” (Aron & Aron), #6368, $16.95 
- .” Available September 


. Software Construction Set 
'. for the IBM® PC and PCjr 
‘.* * (Anderson), #6353, $19.95 
-7, Available August 


IBM PCjr is a registered trademark of Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc. which is 
not affiliated with Hayden Book Company. 


HAY DEN 


Name 


Address 


City 


Prices subject to change 


Circle No. 110 on Reader Service Card 
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Manufacturer Model Display Colorof Resolution Bandwidth Audio List 
number size phospher (horizontal (MHz) output price 
pixels) pixels) 
Sony Video KX1211HG 12” RGB 40 600 10 No $895 
Communications Profeel 
Sony Dr. FEE LE RS eR BEE RR PR TO PTR na 
Park Ridge, NJ 07656 KX1901A 19 RGB .60 520 10 No $850 
(201) 930-1000 Profeel | | 
KX2501A 25" RGB .60 520 10 No $1,200 
Profeel | 
Taxan (TSK Electronics) 400 12" RGB .63 380 over 15 No $399 
EECA orgs 415 12" RGB 38 640 18 No $699 
(800) 772-7491 Banik... aoe ee oT AR } ) 
In CA: (213) 810-1291 420 12 RGB 38 640 18 No $699 
Techland Systems, Inc. 6001 14" RGB 31 895 18 No $1,195 
New VERENINE L000 6002.14” ~——s«RGB 31: 995 18 No $1,290 
(212) 684-7788 
Teknika Electronics Corp. MJ-22 13" RGB or 50 RGB: 506; RGB: Yes $539 
353 Route 46 West Composite Slot Composite: 18; 
Fairfield, NJ 07006 video 320 Compos- 
(201) 575-0380 ite: 3 
USI Computer Products 1400C 14" Composite NS 260 4.2 Yes $398 
71 Park Lane video 
Brisbane, CA 94005 
(415) 468-4900 
Zenith Data Systems ZVM 131 = 113" RGB NS 390 6 Yes $379 
acs ete VM 135 13" RGB 43 640 20 Yes $599 
(312) 391-8860 
Amdek Corp. Video 300 12" Green 900 (center) 18 No $179 
2201 Lively Blvd. 800 (corner) 
rp ON tebe Video 300A —«:12".~—=s Amber +~—«900(center) ‘18 No $199 
(312) 364-1180 800 (corner) 
Dynax, Inc. — AM30 12" Amber 600 20 No $176 
Actamtnren GM30 12". Green 600 20 No $176 
(213) 260-7121 
Hitachi America MM1218 12" Green NS 15 No $222.95 
401 West Artesia Blvd. 
Compton, CA 90220 
(213) 537-8383 . : A ea 
Leading Edge Products, Inc. Gorilla 12" Green 800+ 18-22 No $99 
Cantons MEA;02021 Gorilla 12" Amber 800+ 18-22 No NS 
(800) 343-6833 
In MA: (617) 828-8150 | 
Micro Display Systems, Inc. Genius VHR 15" White, 720 80 No $1,150 
1301 Vermillion St. green or 
P.O. Box 455 amber 
Hastings, MN 55033 
(800) 328-9524 
In MN: (612) 437-2233 
Microlouch Systems, Inc. Point-1 12" Amber 1024 18 No $1,495 
400 West Cummings Park Touch (touch screen); 
Woburn, MA 01801 Sensitive 350 
(617) 935-0080 (composite) 
Sakata U.S.A. Corp. $G-1000 12" Green 900 (center) 18 No $129 
651 Bonnie Lane 800 (corner) 
Elk Grove Village, 
IL 60007 
(800) 323-6647 
In IL: (312) 593-3211 
USI Computer Products 900A 9" Amber 1000 (center) 20 No $225 
Bechet A 94005 9006 9" Green 1000 (center) 20 No $199 
(415) 468-4900 1200A 12". Amber = 800 (center) 20 No $225 
1200G 12" Green 800 (center) 20 No $199 
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One of these 
Days I've 
Got to Get 
Organized 


By ROGER DIONNE 


o the consterna- 
tion of one 
mother, two 
wives, eight 
bosses and most 
of all myself, 
I’ve led a disor- 
ganized life. Let- 
ters unanswered, papers misplaced, 
hours searching for car keys, airline 
tickets, a telephone number jotted on a 
napkin. You know the sort of thing. 
In matters that really counted (as 
far as I was concerned) I really tried. 
In grammar school I had all my base- 
ball cards carefully arranged in boxes 


by number, but if I wanted to dig out, | 


say, Yogi Berra or Hoyt Wilhelm, I 
couldn’t always find him. I could have 
found him if I had arranged the cards 
alphabetically, but then I wouldn’t 
have been able to tell at a glance which 
cards in a series I was missing. 

Later, as an English teacher, I ac- 
cumulated scores of literary antholo- 
gies that publishers hoped I’d unleash 
on my legions of students. One day I 
started a 3 by 5 inch card file of all the 
stories in the anthologies. (Later, may- 
be, I'd tackle the poetry.) 

I made a laudable start, but the 
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change your life, but 








next day there was a Red Sox-Yankee 
game on television. The day after that, 
something else came up, and the day 
after that the project didn’t seem im- 
portant anymore. The short story file 
never got done. 


A database program 
is like an electronic 
file drawer. It won’t 





Sones maine, ee een 


it can make it a lot 
ore efficient. 


ee oa 


Last October I joined blackjack 
pro and computer writer Ken Uston to 
write a series of computer guides. We 
were not the most organized writing 
team. Ken had subscriptions to a slew 
of computer magazines, which kept 
piling up around our office. But if we 
wanted to know the latest on, say, Lo- 
tus 1-2-3, we had to pore over endless 
contents pages and skim hundreds of 
magazine pages with no guarantee that 
we'd find anything of use. 

It seemed pretty ridiculous that 
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Most lower- 
priced data- 
base software 
handles only 
one kind of 
information, 
such as names 
and addresses. 


we were writing about computers, 
which were supposed to make life so 
terrifically efficient, yet we hadn’t de- 
vised a way to use our new-found 
knowledge to organize our library of 
magazines—or anything else around 
the office. 

Then, one fine day, I discovered 
one of the most common uses of a com- 
puter—something called database 
management. I had heard the term be- 
fore, but it was such high-faluting jar- 
gon I ignored it. 

It turns out that a database is sim- 
ply a collection of information, a sort 
of electronic file drawer. And database 
management is a method of searching 
for the information you need in the file 
drawer and arranging it in whatever 
way you want. 

For example, if I had created a 
database for my baseball card collec- 
tion in grammar school, I could have 
commanded the computer to show me 
the players in my collection alphabetic- 
ally or numerically. I could have asked 
to see the entry for a particular player. 
I could have asked to see all the Red 
Sox players, or all the pitchers, or all 
the hitters with lifetime batting aver- 
ages of .300 or better. As long as I en- 


_ tered the information properly in the 


database, I could command the com- 
puter to arrange it in just about any 
way I chose. 

A database sounded like just the 


| thing to keep track of the computer ar- 


ticles in the office. If we were writing 
about VisiCalc, for example, we could 
put our database in the computer, 
press a couple of keys, and presto! 
We'd find out what articles we had on 
hand on VisiCalc and exactly where to 
locate them. 


DEDICATED DATABASES 

Naively, I assumed I could go 
down to a computer store, spend a 
hundred dollars or so, and come away 
with exactly the program I needed. 
What I discovered is that most inex- 
pensive databases are called dedicated 
programs. That is, they’re pre-struc- 
tured to handle one kind of informa- 
tion only, such as names and addres- 
ses, checkbook records, or recipes. 
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Well, if I were sending out hun- 
dreds of invoices every week, a pre- 
structured electronic mailing list 
would be fine. But for most of us, a 
pocket address book or a desk-top 
Rolodex is all we need. As for recipes, 
old-fashioned cookbooks and maybe a 
tabulated accordian file for tasties 
clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines seems much more efficient. 
Somehow, I can’t see anyone setting 
up the Pcyr on the kitchen counter just 
to be prompted to measure a teaspoon 
of tarragon and a cup of dry white wine 
for supremes de volaille a la creme et est- 
ragon. Sooner or later that wine is go- | 
ing to get splashed all over your disk 
drive. Then what? 


dBASE AND COMPANY 

What I wanted, of course, was a 
database that I could structure myself, 
a program that would let me create 
whatever filing system I needed—one 
for computer articles, another for my 
jazz record collection, another for the 
thousands of books I’ve saved over the 
years, and so on. Baseball cards, an- 
thologized short stories, tax-deductible 
expenditures, and, yes, maybe even 
recipes and names and addresses. 

There are plenty such programs 
out there. The best known 1s dBASE IT 
(from Ashton-Tate), which is what 
those in the know call a fully-featured 
program. You can store as many as 
65,535 records in one file with 32 sepa- 
rate entries in each record and a total 
of 1,000 characters per record. What 
does that mean if, for example, you de- 
cide to keep your checking account in- 
formation on dBASE? The program can 
handle the records for more than 
65,000 checks, and for each check you 
enter, dBASE will accept 32 separate 
categories of information, such as 
check number, date written, amount, 
whether or not it’s a tax-deductible ex- 
pense, and so on. And you can manip- 
ulate these records in all kinds of com- 
plex ways. 

The trouble with dBASE and oth- 
er powerful programs like it is that you 
just about need a degree in pro- 
gramming to set them up and use 
them. What’s more, they tend to cost 








from $400 on up. That’s fine for large 
companies with plenty of money to 

| spend and tens of thousands of records 
to keep. However, all I wanted was a 
modest program to keep track of com- 
puter articles in a dozen or so maga- 

| zines—a database where I could store 
and manipulate a few hundred or at 
most a few thousand records. The im- 
| portant thing was that it be easy to use. 
I imagine that’s what most home and 
many business users want. 


FINDING THE MIDDLE GROUND 

After testing a number of dedi- 
cated filing programs and some top-of- 
the-line databases, I resigned myself to 
' the fact that the computer revolution, 
for all its putative benefits to mankind, 
was not going to cure me of my disor- 
ganized ways. Then, quite by chance, 
I came upon a beauty of a database 
program called pfs:file. It’s produced 
by Software Publishing Corporation of 
Mountain View, California, for the 
| IBM PC, the PCjr, and IBM-compatible 
computers—and sells for under $150. 

There are, in fact, several rela- 
tively simple, moderately priced data- 
base management programs on the 
| market. But many software experts 
| and users rate pfs:file as one of the best 
of the lot. 

True, pfs:file can’t manipulate 
65,535 records in a single file, but who 
really needs that? It can efficiently ma- 
nipulate a couple of thousand, and it’s 
so easy to use that even a computer be- 
| ginner will feel comfortable with it afer 
a few minutes. 

The program commands (printed 
| here in capital letters) are common 


English verbs that describe just what it | 


is you're doing. First, you DESIGN the 
form for the records you intend to 
keep. Then you ADD the records to the 
| forms you’ve designed. And later you 
use the SEARCH/UPDATE mode to pull 
out any records you want in whatever 
arrangement you want. You can also 
| PRINT data from the file in any ar- 
rangement you want. 

Now I was ready to file those 
| computer articles. The initial step in 
| creating a database is the most impor- 
tant—designing the form on which 


you're going to enter the information 
you want to keep on file. Two things 
are important—1) creating places for 

every aspect of a subject you might lat- 


er want to check; and 2) making those | 


places large enough to hold all the in- 
formation you intend to enter. 
I created a very simple form: 


ARTICLE TITLE: 
AUTHOR: 
MAGAZINE: 
HARDWARE: 
SOFTWARE: 
OTHER: 
COMMENTS: 


DATE: PAGES: 





For every computer article I want. 


to file, this blank form appears on the 
screen. If an article is about the Pcyr, I 
enter PCjr after HARDWARE. If an arti- 
cle is about the Microplan spreadsheet 
program, I enter Microplan after 


- SOFTWARE. And so on. If I want, I can 


type in a summary of the article under 
COMMENTS. 
Later, if I happen to want all the 


articles we have on hand on Microplan, 


I use the SEARCH/UPDATE mode, move 
the cursor to SOFTWARE, type Micro- 
plan, press a couple of keys, and the 
record of every article on Microplan 
I’ve entered into the database will be 
presented to me. I then know exactly 
where to locate what I’m looking for. 


WHO NEEDS IT? 

I suppose nobody really needs a 
database. The human race has stum- 
bled along without databases for sever- 
al thousand years now. But anyone 
who has a bunch of things too numer- 
ous to locate from memory can save a 
lot of headaches, frustration, and time 
with a simple database program like 
pfs:file. In general, anytime you’d like 
to set up a little card file of things (and 
maybe you just never got around to 
setting up that little card file), you can 
do the same thing more quickly by 
creating an electronic database, and 
you can use it far more efficiently than 
you ever could a card file. 

On the other hand, if you don’t 
have shoe boxes or file drawers full of 
information, or if you don’t have large 
collections of things, then you proba- 
bly have no use for a database at all. 


I use pfs:file, 
a middle-of- 
the-road 
database in 
price and 
features that’s 
easy enough 
for beginners. 
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Certainly you don’t need to keep track 
of, say, fifty or a hundred bottles of 
vintage wine with a database; but if 
you have a whole cellar of vintage 
wines, a database can help you keep 
track of exactly what you have—the 
kind of wine, where it originated, the 
vintner, the year, what you paid, what 
it’s currently worth, and anything else 
you want to record. 

Here are a few more “‘real-life”’ 
situations where a database might help: 

O If you collect anything at all, 
from books to records to antique dolls, 
a database can tell you exactly where 
each item in your collection is located. 

O If you invest in the stock mar- 
ket and subscribe to various newslet- 
ters, you can start a database of perti- 
nent articles in the newsletters. (You 
can do the same for newsletters on any 
subject—business or hobby—of which 
you want to keep informed.) 

O If you dine out so much you 
can’t remember what was particularly 
good at what restaurant at what price, 
you can keep track of all that with a 
database. 

O If you panic as tax time ap- 
proaches, a file for keeping track of all 
your tax deductions might ease the 
anxiety that April 15th causes. 

O If you play the horses or bet 
sports, a carefully designed database 
could turn you from a loser into a 
winner. 

O If you’re a trivia buff, you’ll be 
in seventh heaven setting up the ap- 
propriate databases. 

I can imagine how much more 
profitable my years at college would 
have been if I had had a Pcjr and 
something like pfs:file. 

Spending perhaps a half-hour a 
day, I could have entered class notes 
into a database, which would have 
made reviewing for an exam a piece of 
cake. Similarly, I could have Kept a file 
of every article and book I’d used 
when researching, which would have 
eliminated a lot of hours at the library 
looking up materials I’d already used 
once. Then, I could have kept all my 
library research notes in a database, 
which would have made organizing the 
dozens of papers I had to write con- 
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siderably easier. Most importantly, I 
could have kept a database of all the 
girls I met. (Unfortunately, it would 
not have been very large.) 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 

Suppose you want to turn over a 
new, thoughtful leaf, by sending birth- 
day cards each year to relatives, 
friends, and business associates. A 
simple database can get you to the mail 
box on time without fail. | 

The initial and all-important step 
is to design a form with categories for 
every piece of pertinent information. 

First, you need the basic address- 
book stuff: 





FIRST NAME: MIDDLE: LAST: 
SI REET; 
CITY: STATE: FA 


We'll assume you don’t want to 
check your birthday list every day. No 
doubt twice a month would be enough. 
So, in addition to the specific birth 
date, you enter a category such as 
HALF-MONTH OF BIRTHDAY. The list- 
ings in this category would be on the 
order of Jan 1-15; Jan 16-31; Feb 1-15; 
Feb 16-28; Mar 1-15; Mar 16-31; and 
so on. 

About December 27 or so, you’d 
go to the birthday file and use the 
SEARCH/UPDATE mode. Next to HALF- 
MONTH OF BIRTHDAY, you'd type in 
JAN 1-15 and press the proper function 
key. pfs:file would immediately pro- 
duce the forms for all the people in 
your file whose birthdays fall from 
January | through January 15. You 
then send out the cards for that two- 
week period and are done with it. 
pfs:file can even address the envelopes 
for you. About January 10, you’d do 
the same thing for the period January 
16 through 31. 

Computers and computer pro- 
grams are not mind readers; they’re 
just highly efficient slaves. Therefore, 
it’s very important to be consistent in 
the way you enter data in a database. 
For example, if under HALF-MONTH 
OF BIRTHDAY you enter MARCH 1-15 
for one of your acquaintances, pfs:file 
will not produce his form if you later 
type in MAR 1-15, because the program 


A database 
program 
might ease 
your anxiety 
at tax time. 





does not understand that MARCH 1-15 is 
the same as the abbreviated MAR 1-15. 

Suppose you want to go further 
toward spreading good will and send 
out anniversary cards as well as birth- 
day cards. All you need are two more 
categorles—ANNIVERSARY DATE and 
HALF-MONTH OF ANNIVERSARY. At 
the same time you get all the birthdays 
from January 1 through 15, you can 
also get all the anniversaries during the 
same period. 

You might use the same database 
to keep track of the people with whom 
you exchange Christmas cards. You’d 
include two more categories—CHRIST- 
MAS CARD SENT and CHRISTMAS 
CARD RECEIVED. When you send out 
cards next Christmas, you enter 1984 
under CHRISTMAS CARD SENT, and, 
under CHRISTMAS CARD RECEIVED, 
you'd enter 1984 on the form of each 
person who sent you a card. 

Let’s say that in 1985 you decide 
to send Christmas cards only to the 
people from whom you received cards 
in 1984. Using the SEARCH/UPDATE 
mode, you type in 1984 next to 
CHRISTMAS CARD RECEIVED, press a 
function key, and pfs:ftle produces the 
forms of only those people in your 
database who sent you a Christmas 
card in 1984. 

If you’re an avid letter writer, 
you might want to use the same data- 
base to keep track of who owes who a 
letter. You create two addition cate- 
gories—DATE LETTER SENT and 
DATE LETTER RECEIVED. 

Sending cards can be effective 
public relations for small businesses. 
For business purposes you’d probably 
want to add the company and your 
contact person’s position in your file. 
You might also want to keep on record 
such things as spouses’ and children’s 
names and possibly create an entry for 
additional comments. As I said earlier, 
the important thing when you design a 
form is to have a category for any piece 
of information you might later want to 
look up. 

When youre finished designing 
it, the form in your database for busi- 
ness contacts would look something 
like the following: 


FIRST NAME: MIDDLE: -LAST: 

COMPANY: POSITION: 

STREET: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 

HOME ADDRESS: 

CITY: STATE: ZIP: 

BIRTH DATE: MONTH OF 
BIRTHDAY: 

ANNIVERSARY DATE: MONTH OF 
ANNIVERSARY: 

XMAS CARD SENT: XMAS CARD RCV’D: 

DATE LETTER SENT: DATE LETTER 


SPOUSE’S NAME: RCV'D: 


CHILDREN’S NAMES: 
COMMENTS: 





OK, WHERE’S THAT ARTICLE? 
After discovering pfs:file, I 
plunged with enthusiasm into the pro- 


‘ject of entering all our computer arti- 


cles into a database. It was a Thursday 
evening, I remember. At about 10:00, 
a friend called wondering if I wanted 
to play backgammon. “‘What the 
heck,” I thought. “I don’t get to play 
backgammon that much these days.”’ 
The next night I had a date. On Satur- 
day there was a party, and on Sunday I 
had too much money wagered to fore- 
go watching football. I think I worked 
on the database on Monday—or maybe 
it was Tuesday. 

‘““Where’s that article we were 
talking about on SuperCalc 32” Ken 
asked a few days later. 

I knew it was in one of the maga- 
zines around the office. But I knew it 
wasn’t yet filed in my database. Seems 
I stopped cataloging the day before 
that magazine arrived. Which brings 
me to the last important thing about a 
database management program. It can- 
not do all the work by itself. 

Soon, when I can set aside a cou- 
ple of days, I’m going to bring my 
database of computer articles right up 
to date. Then, every Monday morning 
Pll add articles from the new maga- 
zines we received during the previous 
week. Maybe I'll even start sending 
birthday cards to all my relatives. 
Yessir, one of these days I’m definitely 
going to get organized. 





Roger Dionne is a San Francisco-based 
freelance writer and editor. 
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Lucille Le Sueur made a name for herself. 


She called herself Joan Crawford. 
Because a star needs a star's name. 
One that commands attention. 
And gets it. 

MultiMate International is that 
kind of a name. Replacing Softword 
Systems. A good name too, but one 
that no longer suits the company 
we ve become. 

Today, MultiMate International 
spans four continents. MultiMate, 
the word processor that redefined 
the IBM PC, has been translated 
into five languages. Its similarity to 
Wang has resulted in phenomenal 
growth, both in acceptance and 
sophistication, and fueled our own 
phenomenal growth as a company. 

MultiMate International. It’s the 
name we deserve. Because it’s the 
name we've earned. 


TE 


ULTI | 
INTERNATIONAL We’ve made a name for ourselves. 
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By SANDRA MARKLE 


o you have a 
_ budding—even 
blooming—ar- 
tist in your fam- 
ily? Or do your 
kin have trouble 
é drawing straight 
ih lines and round 
circles? Whichever category you and 
yours fit into, the PCjr’s color graphics 
are well worth exploring. 

Using the rainbow of rich color 
commands that generate perfect 
shapes, you’re able to move figures, 
change their size, and alter colors in a 


"| | flash. Besides expressing your crea- 


tivity in a new way, you'll be able to 
liven up your own programs and un- 
derstand how color is added to your fa- 
vorite games. Junior also sneaks in a 
little geometry lesson, too, since kids 
| can investigate geometric shapes, 
spatial relationships, and coordinate 
points by simply having fun with the 
Peanut’s palette. (And there’ll be no 
crayon masterpieces on the walls.) 

No long list of terminology 1s nec- 
essary to make you wise in the ways of 
Junior graphics. If you know what pix- 
els are, and what resolution is, you’ll 
be on your way. 

A pixel, short for picture element, 
is a tiny dot of light on your TV screen 
or monitor. The image on your moni- 
tor as well as the picture on your TV set 
is made up of thousands of pixels. 
| With your nose pressed to the screen, 
both Pac-Man and Dynasty look like a 
“pixelated”? blur, but when you sit 
further back, your eyes turn those dots 
into a unified picture. By the end of 
this article, you’ll be able to con- 
trol every pixel on your computer’s 
screen, even one by one, if you like. 

_ The other important term 1s reso- 
lution. This refers to the amount of de- 
tail that can be clearly displayed on 
your screen, and is determined by the 
number of pixels on a horizontal line. 
To understand the importance of how 
many pixels are on a line, draw an out- 
line of a circle, using only six dots. 
Then draw a circle using 20 dots. Since 
each dot is like a pixel on a television 


screen, it’s clear that more pixels mean 
a sharper image. In the low-resolution 
mode, the Pcyr has 160 pixels across; in 
medium resolution, 320; and in high- 
resolution, 640 pixels. 

A picture may be worth a thou- 
sand words, but pixels are strictly 
numbers to the computer. Junior has 
six screen modes, allowing you low, 
medium, and high resolutions, plus 
color to work with. You’ll discover 
that the Pcjr is really the peacock of the 
PC family, needing no special attach- 
ments to display its many colors. 


GETTING GRAPHIC 

You'll need to have a color TV 
or color monitor in order to take full 
advantage of Junior’s graphics. Load 
cartridge BASIC to begin. If you think 
you will want to save any programs on 
disk, then load the operating system 
and type in BASICA. Then type in 
SCREEN 0 and press ENTER. 


Junior’s vivid colors 
and BASIC graphics 
commands give you 
an easy-to-use 
electronic canvas. 


This moves the computer into 
what is called text mode. This is a high- 
resolution mode because letters and 
numbers are easier to read when they 
are made up of a lot of pixels. SCREEN 
0 will not respond to any of the special 
graphics commands. To prove this, 
type CIRCLE (160,100),55 and press 
ENTER. Junior will display ILLEGAL 
FUNCTION CALL, meaning ““Hey, you 
can’t do that!” 

SCREEN 0 may be strictly for text, 
but you’ll find a very colorful display 
format in this mode. You can choose 
from 16 different foreground colors 
(31 if you count blinking colors sepa- 
rately), eight different background col- 
ors, and 16 different border colors. 
Type in COLOR 1,4,14 and press EN- 
TER. You should now have blue letters 
on a red background with a yellow bor- 
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| you’ll want to watch for in each screen. 
In SCREEN 1, the color command 
controls the background display 
| first—allowing you a choice of all 16 
| colors—and then the foreground pal- 
| ette (0 or 1). Type in COLOR 9,1 and 
press ENTER. You should now see a 
light blue screen. To use the palette 
you selected, palette 1, type in CIRCLE 
(160,100),55,2 and press ENTER. The 
circle the computer displays for you 
should be outlined in magenta. That’s | 
color 2 on palette 1. The computer will | 
also accept any even number as an in- 
struction to use palette 0 and any odd 
number as an order to use palette 1 
in the COLOR command (i.e., COLOR 
X,3 or COLOR X,5 will both give you 
palette 1 foreground colors.) 
This electronic der. (If you see only shades of grey, Notice that the circle appears 
landscape was cre- | type in SCREEN 0,1 and then COLOR | centered. The video screen functions 
ated by artist David | | 4°14.) If you would like to see the en- | like a piece of graph paper with points 
Newman, using the | tire background filled in with color where pixels can be displayed arranged 
SketchS program rather than just the area around the let- | in vertical columns and horizontal 
ters or numbers you are entering, type | rows. The dimensions for SCREEN 1 
CLS and press ENTER. This clears are 320 horizontal rows by 200 vertical 
| away what was already being dis- columns except that numbering actual- 
played, but spreads your background | ly begins with zero. The highest row 
color out like a slate ready to receive | number is 319 and the highest column 
/ your work. See how you like green text | number is 199. All of the screens will | 
on a light cyan background with a ma- | have 200 maximum vertical columns 
genta border. Then try blinking white | but the number of horizontal rows of 
text on a blue background with a red | pixel points will change. The greater 
border. Any color code number over | the number of pixel points, the higher 
15 will be blinking. Type 31 for blink- | the resolution. SCREEN | is medium 
ing white. Experiment—what kind of | resolution, and the coordinates 
wild and pleasing combinations can 160,100 are the center point of the 
you come up with for SCREEN 0? screen. 
| You can also use the PALETTE 
| command, which is unique to the Jun- 
ior, to make fast color changes in 
screens 0 and 1. This command lets 
you change a stored color to another 
color. To change the background dis- 
each individual pixel on the screen. play you have now from dark blue to | 
Screens one through six are all graph- | red, type in PALETTE 0,4. You had or- 
ics modes, meaning that you can dis- | dered Junior to make the background 
play graphics images while the com- | 9 (light blue), but it had stored the 
puter is in that mode. Take a quick background as 0—the original screen 
tour of these screens before you settle | color when you entered SCREEN 1. The 
into one for some creative action. Type | 4 orders up the new background color. 
in SCREEN | and press ENTER. Notice | PALETTE can also be used to change 
that the cursor appears as a small, solid | the color of any foreground object. 
square. The cursor’s characteristics This command must always contain 
| are a clue to the resolution and color | the old color code followed by the new 
capabilities of each mode—something | code. 








| INTRODUCING GRAPHICS MODES 
Unlike text mode that only allows 
very general control of the block where 
a letter, number or symbol appears, 
| graphics modes let you manipulate 
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Next, type in SCREEN 2 and press 
ENTER. Did you catch the change in 
the cursor’s appearance? It’s now tall 
and thin. SCREEN 2 1s high resolu- 
tion—640 (horizontal) by 200 (ver- 
tical)—but has no color capabilities. 
| Try the COLOR command that you 
used with SCREEN | to check this. 
Then type in CIRCLE (160,100),55 to 
look at high resolution graphics. More 
pixels means a rounder, less jagged 
edge on the circle, but the image is also 
smaller. The higher the resolution, the 
smaller the display image because the 
rows are closer together. The circle is 
no longer centered because 160 is not 
| the center row. What row number 
should you use instead for the circle’s 
row coordinate? Try it. The number 
55 is the radius of the circle. If you 
| want a bigger circle, change this to a 
larger number. See how big a circle 
you can display in high resolution 
| without having the image run off the 
| screen. 


JUST FOR JUNIOR 

Ready for SCREEN 3? Type it in. 
While SCREEN 0, SCREEN 1, and 
SCREEN 2 function the same as those 
modes on the IBM PC, the rest of these 
| screens are unique to PCjr. The empha- 
| sis here is on enhanced graphics ca- 
| pabilities, and SCREEN 3 is designed 
| especially for use with a TV set. The 
big, fat, colored cursor signals that this 
is a low resolution, full 16-color 
screen. Use COLOR 11,5 to give your- 
| self a light cyan foreground with a ma- 
| genta background. Type in the usual 
circle instruction—CIRCLE (160,100), 
55,15—adding a color code to make 
the outline white. Oops! In low resolu- 
tion, the screen dimensions are only 
160 (horizontal) by 200 (vertical) so 
160,100 puts part of the circle off the 
screen. Notice how huge the circle 
| looks in low resolution and how ragged 
the image edges appear. Type in CLS 
to clear the screen. Then create a new 
circle command statement using half 
of 160 for the center row and 10 for the 
radius. 

SCREEN 4 is just like SCREEN 1 
except the PALETTE and PALETTE 
USING commands lets you select any 


three out of the 16 possible colors for 
the foreground. If you’d like to try 
picking your own palette colors, check 
your IBM PCjr BASIC technical manual, 
pages 4-257 to 4-261, for directions. 


THE SUPERSCREENS 

SCREEN 5 and SCREEN 6 are su- 
per graphics screens that were devel- 
oped just for Junior. However, be- 
cause these screens have medium and 
high resolution and use the full com- 
plement of 16 colors, more than the 
standard 16K reserve of memory is 
needed to handle these two modes. 
First, your PCyr must be a model with 
128K of memory. Then, before you 
can type in the command to shift Jun- 
ior to either SCREEN 5 or SCREEN 6, 
you must enter CLEAR,,,32768! which 
will change the memory space reserved 
for screen handling to 32K. 

Once you’re in SCREEN 5, enter 
COLOR and foreground, background 


| codes. Check out the appearance of the 


SCREEN 5 cursor and type in CIRCLE 
(160,100),55 for the usual graphics 
check. The circle should remind you 
of the one Junior displayed in the 
SCREEN 1 mode. SCREEN 5 is also me- 


| dium resolution (320 horizontal by 


200 vertical), but this time you have 
the full 16 colors available for both 
foreground and background. Want to 
make your circle diappear? Use PAL- 
ETTE to change the foreground color 
outlining the circle image to the same 
color as the background. 

Type in SCREEN 6 to investigate 
high resolution color graphics for the 
first time. Take a quick look at the 
cursor before issuing color instruc- 
tions. You have the full 16 colors avail- 
able for the background, but you are 
limited to the two palettes with their 
range of three colors each for the fore- 
ground. Try out CIRCLE (160,100),55 
in this mode. Like SCREEN 2, this 
makes a small, high-quality image that 
is off-center. SCREEN 6’s dimensions 
are 640 (horizontal) by 200 (vertical). 
Remember how you changed the circle 
image in the SCREEN 2 mode to center 
and enlarge it? Try those same altera- 
tions here. 

Now, move back to SCREEN 5. 


Move figures, 
change their 
size, alter 
colors in a 


flash. 
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It’s time to explore creating graphics 
images with Junior. There are actually 
two different sets of graphics com- 
mands available on Junior—formula 
commands and DRAW commands. 
You’ve already discovered the formula 
command for a circle. To light up just 
one pixel on the screen, use the com- 
mand PSET (x,y). The x is the horizon- 
tal coordinate and the y is the vertical 
coordinate. Type PSET (160,100). 
Where will that put one dot? In the 
center. To practice plotting other 
points, use a piece of graph paper 
and number the rows and columns to 
match the dimensions of SCREEN 5. 
Try to place a dot in the center at the 
very top of the screen and another in 
the center at the bottom of the screen. 
You'll have to look closely because the 
dots will be small. PSET (160,0) and 
PSET (160,199) will do it. Remember, 
row 319 and column 199 are the last 


PCjr is the 
peacock of 




























the PC family. 





ones visible on the screen. To change 
the color of the pixel, add a comma 

and a color code after the PSET (x,y) 
command. 

Since a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, the for- 
mula command to make Junior display 
a line is just the combination of two 
PSET coordinates. Try LINE (50,100)}— 
(200,199) and see what appears. Draw 
the printed capital letter I on your 
graph paper and plan what line com- 
mands you'll need to make the com- 
puter display this letter. Because you 
will have to use three line commands, 
type this in as a short program and 
then RUN it to see the finished results. 
If the three lines forming the capital 
letter don’t fit together perfectly, ex- 
periment until the image is what you 
had in mind. The LINE command can 
also be used to form boxes by giving 
Junior the upper left corner coordinate 


Create Your Own PCr Artworks 


CONE 


0 REM CONE.BAS, MARKLE, 3/17/84 

1 REM COPYRIGHT (c) 1984, COMPUQUILL, IN 
C., ATLANTA, GA. 

5 CLS:KEY OFF:SCREEN 3:COLOR 15,11 

6 GOTO 10 

7 SAVE "CONE": END 

10 CIRCLE (80,100) ,30,15 


Stan 


0 REM STAR.BAS, MARKLE, 3/17/84 
1 REM COPYRIGHT (c) 1984, COMPUQUILL, IN 
C., ATLANTA, GA. 
5 DEFINT A-2:GOTO 10- 
7 SAVE"STAR": END 
10 CLEAR ,,,32768!:KEY OFF:CLS:SCREEN 5 
20 XMAX=319:YMAX=199 
30 COLOR 14,1:RANDOMIZE TIMER 
40 LINE (160,32)-(120,152) 
50 LINE (96,80)-(224,80) 
60 LINE (96,80)-(200,152) 
70 LINE (120,152)-(224,80) 

LINE (200,152)-(160,32) 

) 24,1 
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PAINT (80,100) ,13,15 
CIRCLE (80,70) ,30,2 

PAINT (80,50) ,14,2 

LINE (60,100) -(80,180) ,15 
LINE (100,100)-(80,180) ,15 
PAINT (80,160) ,6,15 

END 


PAINT (160,100) ,14,14 
PLAY"MB MN 03 L4 T188 V12" 
PLAY "CCGGAAG2":GOSUB 200 
PLAY "FFEEDDC2":GOSUB 200 
PLAY "GGFFEED2":GOSUB 200 
PLAY "GGFFEED2":GOSUB 200 
PLAY "CCGGAAG2":GOSUB 200 
PLAY "FFEEDDC2":GOSUB 200 
END 

FOR I=1 TO 16 
X=RND*XMAX : Y=RND*YMAX : R=RND*2 
CIRCLE (X,Y),R,14 

PAINT (X,Y),14,14 

NEXT: RETURN 




















and lower right corner coordinate for 
the box you want displayed and then 
including the command code B. For 
example, type in LINE (40,100)— 
(120,175),15,B and press ENTER. The 
15 tells the computer to draw the box 
in white. If you’d rather have a solid- 
colored box, type BF (box filled) in- 
stead of B, and the box will be solid 
white. 




























THE PAINTERLY PEANUT 
The PAINT command is a formula 
command that can be used to fill in any 
shape. To see this in action, start by 
clearing the screen (CLS), setting the 
| background and foreground colors 
(COLOR 15,1), and giving Junior in- 


0 REM HOUSE.BAS, MARKLE, 3/17/84 

1 REM COPYRIGHT (c) 1984, COMPUQUILL, IN 
C., ATLANTA, GA. 

6 GOTO 10 

7 SAVE "HOUSE": END 

10 KEY OFF:CLS:SCREEN 3 
20 COLOR 15,11 

30 LINE (0,150) -(159,199) 
40 LINE (40,100)-(120,175 
50 LINE (30,75)-(40,175), 


,10,BF 
),14,BF 
4,BF 


To save time: 
press ALY 5 
for SCREEN, 
ALT + C for 
COLOR. 


HOUSE 


structions for creating a circle (CIRCLE 
(160,100),55,4). Once the circle is dis- 
played, type in PAINT (160,100),14,4. 
The coordinates direct the computer to 
any spot inside the area you want 
painted. The first color code number 
tells Junior what color to use for the 
fill, and the second color code clues the 
computer as to which color edge to 
check for as a PAINT limit. You may 
want to write these commands as a 
short program and then RUN it to see 
the computer display and paint the 
circle: 

Feel like you’re getting the hang 
of it? Well, here are two projects to 
challenge you: 1) Make a double dip 
ice cream cone—one scoop lemon cus- 







































60 LINE (28,72)-(42,75),15,BF 
70 LINE (80,50) -(35,100),9 

80 LINE (80,50)-(125,100) ,9 

90 LINE (35,100)-(125 ,100) ,9 

100 PAINT (80,51) ,9,9 

110 LINE (70,125)-(90,175) ,2,BF 
120 LINE (47,115)-(63,150) ,8,BF 
130 LINE (97,115)-(113,150) ,8 ,BF 
140 CIRCLE (73,150) ,2,14 

150 PAINT (73,150) ,14,14 


SKETCH 3 


0 REM SKETCH5.BAS, MARKLE, 3/17/84 

1 REM COPYRIGHT (c) 1984, COMPUQUILL, IN 
C., ATLANTA, GA. 

5 DEFINT A-Z:GOTO 10 

7 SAVE"SKETCH5":END 

10 CLEAR ,,,32768!:KEY OFF:CLS:SCREEN 5 
20 XMAX=319:YMAX=199 

30 X=XMAX\2:Y=YMAX\2:C=15:B=0:GOSUB 510 
100 F$=INKEY$:IF F$="" THEN 100 

110 Z=ASC(F$):IF 2>96 AND 72<123 THEN F$= 
CHR$(Z-32) 

200 F=INSTR("UDLREFGHCBXQ",F$):IF F=0 TH 
EN BEEP:GOTO 100 

210 ON F GOSUB 310,320,330,340,350,360,3 
70,380,400 500,600,700 

220 IF F$="X" THEN GOTO 20 ELSE 100 

310 GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 

320 GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1500:RETUKN 

330 GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 

340 GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 

350 GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:RET 
URN 


360 GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:RET 
URN 

370 GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RET 
URN 

380 GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RET 
URN 

400 C=C+1:I1F C>15 THEN C=1 

410 GOTO 510 

500 B=B+1:IF B>15 THEN B=0 

510 COLOR C,B:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 

600 CLS:RETURN 

700 END 

1000 IF Y=0 THEN 2000 

1010 Y=Y-1:RETURN 

1100 IF Y=YMAX THEN 2000 

1110 Y=Y¥+1:RETURN 

1200 IF X=0 THEN 2000 

1210 X=X-1:RETURN 

1300 IF X=XMAX THEN 2000 

1310 X=X+1:RETURN 

1500 PSET (X,Y),C:RETURN 

2000 BEEP:RETURN 
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tard, one scoop strawberry delight— 
on a light cyan background. 2) Make a 
picture of the front view of a yellow 
house with a dark-blue roof. Put a red 
chimney with a white cap on the left 
side and include two dark-grey win- 
dows, a dark-green door, and a yellow 
doorknob. Use graph paper to draw 
the designs and plot the coordinate 
points as you work to decide which 
commands will give you the shapes 
and colors you need. There is no one 
right program for these graphics, so 
enjoy whatever you create. To see a 
sample program for each of these chal- 
lenges, check on pages 68 and 69. Aft- 
er you’ve typed in and RUN the sam- 
ples, you might also enjoy adding oth- 
er embellishments to those programs. 
Try adding a third scoop to the ice 
cream cone or putting a cherry on top. 
Or maybe you'd like to add a tree and 
bushes to landscape the front yard. 


O REM SKETCH3.BAS, MARKLE, 3/17/84 
1 REM COPYRIGHT (c) 1984, COMPUQUILL, IN 


C., ATLANTA, GA. 

5 DEFINT A-Z:GOTO 10 

7 SAVE"SKETCH3": END 
POAKEY.OFESCUS; SCREEN.:3 
20 XMAX=159:YMAX=199 


30 X=XMAX\2:Y=YMAX\2: C=15:B=0:GOSUB 510 


100 F$=INKEY$: IF F$="" THEN 100 


110 Z=ASC(F$):IF Z>96 AND Z<123 THEN F$= 


CHR$(Z-32) 


200 F=INSTR("UDLREFGHCBXQ" ,F$):IF F=0 TH 


EN BEEP:GOTO 100 


210 ON F GOSUB 310,320,330,340,350,360,3 


70,380,400 500,600,700 


220 IF F$="X" THEN GOTO 20 ELSE 100 


310 GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 
320 GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 
330 GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 
340 GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:8ETURN 


350 GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:RET 


URN 
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DRAW makes 
giving graphics 
commands 

easier. 

























































SKETCH 5 


360 
URN 
370 
URN 
380 
URN 
400 
410 
500 
510 
600 
700 
1000 
1010 
1100 
1110 
1200 
1210 
1300 
1310 
1500 
2000 





END 





. : es Electronic Sketch Commands for Sketch3 and S ketchS Programs 
Move diagonally up and right 
Move diagonally down and right — 
Move diagonally down and left 
Move diagonally up and left 









You can also create graphics 
using DRAW statements. Just as the 
PLAY command allows you to signal 
the computer to play a specific note 
without giving frequency and duration 
information, DRAW makes giving 
graphics commands simpler. It’s pos- 
sible to construct shapes and sketch 
lines without providing screen 
coordinate locations. The code letters 
for DRAW commands are U (up), D 
(down), R (move right), L (move left), 
E (move diagonally up and right), F 
(move diagonally down and right), G 
(move diagonally down and left), and 
H (move diagonally up and left). A 
number following the code letter tells 
the computer how far to travel. The 
string must be surrounded by quota- 
tion marks—for example, DRAW 
“U100 DS50 R100”’. 

Experiment using DRAW com- 
mands to create a triangle, a 





GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1300:GOSUB 1500:RET 
GOSUB 1100:GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RET 
GOSUB 1000:GOSUB 1200:GOSUB 1500:RET 


C=C+1: IF C>15 THEN C=1 

GOTO 510 

B=B+1:IF B>15 THEN B=0 
COLOR C,B:GOSUB 1500:RETURN 
CLS:RETURN 


IF Y=0 THEN 2000 
Y=Y-1:RETURN 

IF Y=YMAX THEN 2000 
Y=Y+1:RETURN 

IF X=0 THEN 2000 
X=X-1:RETURN 

IF X=XMAX THEN 2000 
X=X+1:RETURN 

PSET (X,Y),C:RETURN 
BEEP: RETURN 


B Change background color 








pentagon, and a rectangle. Then | 


type in the programs labeled 
SKETCH3 and SKETCHS for some 
graphics in the SCREEN 3 or 
SCREEN 5. You'll also have a 
chance to practice using the 
DRAW command codes because 
these are the keys that will let you 
move up, down, left, right, and 
diagonally. The program also in- 
cludes several special commands 
just for fun. Pressing B will 
change the background color. 
Touching C will change the color 
of the line Junior is sketching. 
The computer beeps to warn you 
when you run into the edge of the 
screen, and X lets you clear the 


screen for a fresh start if you 
don’t like what you see. The best 
part about computer graphics is 
that your imagination is your only 
limit. If your time becomes more 
limited than your imagination, 
press Q to quit the program. 
Want to have background 
music accompany the showing of 
your graphics masterpieces? Sim- 
ply add a PLAY command heading 
(PLAY“MB MN 03 L4 T188 V12’’) 
with instructions to make this 
background music and to set the 
octave, tempo, and volume. Then 
include PLAY statements for the 
musical notes of the song you 
want Junior to perform. Before 





you finish, type in the STAR pro- 
gram to get Junior to perform for 
you. Lines 200 through 240 are 
the tricky little subroutine that 
sprinkles the screen with stars. 
Use the command RANDOMIZE 
TIMER (you'll need to load DOS 
2.1 first) and plug it into a 
graphics program of your own. 
In this article, we’ve just 
skimmed the surface of the PCjr’s 
color graphics capabilities. Arti- 
cles in subsequent issues will ex- 
plore Junior’s graphics power 
in even greater detail. 


_ Sandra Markle ts a contributing ed- 
| ttor to PEANUT. 
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INTELLIGENT GRAPHIC SOFTWARE 
FOR INTELLIGENT GRAPHIC HARDWARE 


CS 


For IBM PC, PC/XT, PC/JR & COMPATIBLES... 
LENIPEN/XT: $695.00 LENIPEN/PC: $495.00 LENIPEN/JR: $345.00 
ANIMATED DEMODISK: $55.00 ** OPTIONAL START-UP KIT:$170.00 
LENIPEN LIGHT PEN: $175.00 (call for other hardware prices) 








— (ASK ABOUT OUR COMPUTER GRAPHICS SEMINARS). 
Light Pen MICROSOFT. & EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS 
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BOOT | fi 
(Sung to the tune Of “Bear Tr’) 
You Say you Want Computer literacy? (CHORUS) 
You Wish you knew What yoy Could do Boot Jt 
With your PC? Boot Jt 
You’l] find oyt how to cram Dial up 2 bank ang loot it 
hole NOVels into RAM We know all t Passwords 
Nd Boot J t Log-ons at don’t fai] 
You’l] Boot jt (Cover all your tracks, though 
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By Mark A. GOLLIN 


he TV goes from living 
color to black and black. 
The dishwasher leaks. 
The turntable won’t 


turn. What do you do when a house- | 


hold appliance starts acting strange— 
or or stops acting at all? Unless you’re 
a Mr. or Ms. Fixit with time on your 


| hands, you probably call the repair 


shop and let them worry about it. 
What about this new machine 


you’ve brought home or added to the | 


office? What can go wrong with the 
PCcyr and what can you do when some- 
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thing’s awry with Junior’s insides? 

Let’s look first at the types of 
problems to which the PCjr is suscep- 
tible. Computer errors fall into two 
categories, long known in compu- 
terdom as bugs and glitches. A bug is 
a programming error, a problem 
with the software you’re using, while 
a glitch is an electrical problem in the 
hardware. 

Most people realize that comput- 
er “error” is a misnomer. Usually it is 
not the computer but rather the per- 
son who programmed it who 1s at 





fault. So the most common problems 
you will encounter with your Pcjr are 


| software bugs, whether you’re using a 


commercial program or one you 
wrote yourself. This is not because 
computers are infallible—a computer 
is a sophisticated appliance, but it’s 
as vulnerable to problems as your 
TV set. 

Now that we’ve defined our 
terms, we’re ready for this month’s 
Pcjr tour. We'll look at the many ways 
Junior has of letting you know about a 
problem and run through several 
methods of isolating the part of the 


' computer with the glitch. 


JUNIOR’S UNIQUE 
SELF-TEST PROGRAMS 

The Pcjr is one of the few com- 
puters with diagnostic programs de- 
signed to help you track down prob- 


| lems that are programmed into ROM 


(read-only memory). This means that 
the diagnostics are always in your 
computer’s memory; you don’t need 
a disk or cartridge to run them. There 
are two sets of diagnostics in the 
Pcjr—the automatic “‘power-on”’ test 
and the advanced diagnostics. The 
first set is automatically run each time 
you turn on your PCr, and is responsi- 
ble for the initial delay before the disk 
drive activates. The only way you in- 
fluence this set of tests is by turning 
Junior on and off. 

Before we run the automatic or 
power-on diagnostics, check your 
Pcjr to make sure it is hooked up cor- 
rectly. Are all the connections tight? 
Are all the cables plugged into the ap- 
propriate connectors? If you are not 
using the optional keyboard cable, 
are the batteries in your wireless key- 
board relatively fresh? Are both the 
system unit and your monitor or tele- 
vision set plugged in? 

When you can answer yes to all 
these questions, turn the computer 
and monitor or TV set on. If you have 
a disk drive, insert the DOS 2.1 disk in 
the drive and close the door before 
turning the computer on. [fall is well, 
an IBM logo should appear, and in the 
lower right hand corner of the screen 
a number should appear followed by 
the letters KB (for kilobyte). This 
number should increase until it 
reaches the amount of memory you 
have installed in your Pcjr. The pow- 
er-on test is running as the numbers 
change. If the test detects nothing 














wrong, it will signal the Pcyr to beep 
once, and then activate the disk drive. 

If you cannot complete this pro- 
cedure for any reason (no image on 
the screen; no beeps or too many; 
disk drive won’t activate; wrong 
amount of memory indicated; or 
strange, unreadable text on the 
screen), the power-on diagnostics de- 
tected a glitch, or you have a problem 
with the way your computer is set up. 
If this is the case, call your dealer. 
Don’t attempt to troubleshoot your 
way out of this one. The automatic di- 
agnostics catch blatant and serious 
electrical problems with the Pcjr, 
such as the failure of critical “‘chips.”’ 
These aren’t the kind of problems the 
average user should tackle. Tell the 
dealer that you are unable to success- 
fully complete power-on diagnostics. 
He should be ready to help you rectify 
any errors in the way you have set up 
your computer and provide service if 
necessary. If you find that your dealer 
isn’t willing to provide this kind of 
support, try to find a dealer who will, 
or look for a user’s group nearby. 
There are many IBM PC and PCjr user’s 
groups throughout the country, and 
your dealer will probably be able to 
put you in contact with at least one. 
(Also see Funior Foins The Club, start- 
ing on page 40). 


ADVANCED DIAGNOSTICS THAT 
ARE EASY AND FUN TO RUN 

The automatic diagnostics don’t 
test every component in the Pcyr. You 
might well get through the power-on 
test only to find Junior acting up in 
the middle of a program. In order to 
check the operation of the keyboard, 
printer, disk drive, or other peripher- 
al devices, you will have to use Jun- 
ior’s second set of built-in tests—the 
advanced diagnostics. 

Don’t be put off by the name; 
these tests are as easy to activate and 
run as turning on the computer. Sim- 
ply press the CTRL, ALT, and INS keys 
simultaneously and you’ll be present- 
ed with a screen containing six pic- 
tures or icons of parts of your PCyr. 
They represent (from left to right, 
top row first) the disk drive; the dis- 
play (monitor or TV); the joystick; 
the Junior’s sound-generating chip; 
the keyboard; and the internal modem. 

Pressing the INS key alone when 
the cursor is on the internal modem 
icon (the last one on the screen) car- 
ries you to the second page of ad- 
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vanced diagnostic tests. This page 


contains three icons: one for each of | 
| their operation. 


the two IBM printers compatible with 
the Junior and one for the RS-232 se- 
rial interface. In addition, an omega 
symbol ({2.) will appear in the lower 
right hand corner of the screen, signi- 
fying that this is the final diagnostics 
menu page. Don’t worry if all the 
icons described don’t appear on your 
screen; some only show up if the de- 
vice is connected. 

Below each icon is one or more 
letters or numbers. Each of these 
characters represents a test that you 
can run. (The set of all the letters or 
numbers listed below the icon for a 
device is known as its ID.) 

If diagnostics senses that a device 
is connected to the Junior, the ID un- 


PcCjr is one of 
the few micros 
with diagnostics 
programmed 
into ROM. 


der the icon will blink. The IDs for the 
joystick and sound will always blink 
because the circuitry for these devices 
is in every PCjyr. This does not mean 
that a joystick or speaker is necessari- 
ly installed. If you have any one of the 
devices pictured on the screen in- 

stalled in your PCjr, and its ID 1s not 
flashing, you have a hardware prob- 
lem with that piece of equipment. 

Before you call your dealer with 
news of Junior’s malaise, run the 
specific test programmed for each 
device to zero in on the exact nature 
of the error. Press the INS key until 
the cursor is on one of the characters 
below the picture of the device you - 
want to test and press ENTER. Some 
devices, such as the display and the 
keyboard, have more than one test 
you can run for them, which is why 
they have more than one character 
below the icon. 

Once you press the ENTER key, a 
new screen display will appear. What 
you should see on the screen if your 
PCyr is operating properly (or hear 
in the case of the sound test) is de- 
scribed in IBM’s red three-ring man- 
ual, Guide to Operations. We suggest 
that every Junior owner (especially 
beginners) buy this book. It explains 


Te re a ee 


how to set up the Pcjr and all its pe- 
ripherals and, of course, how to test 


However, IBM has left out expla- | 
nations of many of the screens. The 
manual simply asks if the picture on 
the screen matches the picture in the 
book and instructs you to go on to 
the next test. Some of the tests are 
self-explanatory, but many of them 
are worth exploring beyond what the 
manual instructs you to do. Here are 


| some notes that take you behind the 
| screens of Junior’s diagnostics. 


0 Always make sure you use a 
blank disk for the disk drive test. 


Any information on that disk will be 


destroyed! 

O If you have the Memory and 
Display Expansion Card, always use 
display test “‘8.” If you don’t, use 
test “4.” The only difference be- 
tween the two is that test “‘8”’ also 
checks the additional memory and 
graphics modes provided by the ex- 


| pansion card. 


O The screen full of different 


| characters in both the ‘‘4”’ and ‘‘8” 


display tests contains all the charac- 
ters the PCjr can generate in ASCII 
code order. ASCII code is an arbitrary 


| numeric code for letters, punctua- 


tion, and all other characters a com- 
puter may need to print out. For in- 
stance, ‘“‘A”’ (capital a) is ASCII 

code 65. 

0 The three screens in test “8” 
that are labeled at the top “40x25” 
and ‘‘80x25”’ (there are two of these, 
one in black and white, one in color) 
show the size and clarity of text dis- 


| played at 40 and 80 columns across 


the screen. Display test ‘‘4’’ shows 
only the “‘40x25” screen. 

© In the display tests (““4”’ and 
“*8””), each screen that displays a set 
of different colored squares tests one 
of the Pcyr graphics mode. The mode | 
is described with text in the upper- | 
left hand corner of the screen. There 
you will find a message such as 


| 160x200x16. The first number (in 


this case 160) is the horizontal reso- 


| lution (the number of dots that can 


be displayed across the screen) of 
that graphics mode, the second num- 
ber (200) is the vertical resolution, 
and the last (16) is the number of 
colors available. 

0 In both tests ““4” and “8,” 


| there are eight screens that display a 


single digit (0-7) covering the 
screen. These screens test the per- 
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formance of the display with the vid- 
eo memory positioned at eight differ- 
ent places in the PCjr’s memory map. 

O Test “5” is for light pen users 
only. If you have a light pen, this test 
allows you to draw free-form pat- 
terns on the screen. Pressing the pen 
to the yellow square will make the 
screen clear to a white background. 

O Pressing the function key 
(FN) and the BREAK key at the same 
time will get you out of any test that 
you are running and return you to 
the diagnostics menu page (the one 
with the pictures of all the devices). 

O You can use test “6” to center 
your joystick if you find that the 
auto-centering does not work. You 
should check the centering of your 
joystick regularly, as the joystick 
used by IBM (made by Kraft Corpo- 
ration) has a tendency to “drift” 
from a centered position. See the 
Guide to Operations for more joystick 
information. 

O You will not hear the results 
of test “9” unless you have your PCjr 
hooked up to a TV, a monitor with a 
speaker, or a separate speaker at- 
tached to the audio (A) plug in the 
back of the system unit. 

O Pressing the function keys 
(FN and one of the number keys) 
twice while running the keyboard 
tests (either “J” or ““K’’) will pro- 
duce some unexpected results. Some 
play music, others alter the color of 
the screen. Try them all. (F2 gets 
our vote for most sublime effect. 
Check it out.) 

O Why are there two keyboard 
tests (“‘J” and “‘K’’)? None of the 
IBM manuals answer this question. In 
running the tests, PEANUT found 
that while the position of keys shown 
in keyboard test “‘J”’ corresponds to 
the layout actually found on the Pcjr 
keyboard, the layout of keys in test 
““K”’ corresponds not to Junior’s 
keyboard, but rather the keyboard 
found on the IBM PC and PC/XT. 
What does this mean? Could it be 
that IBM may release the PC keyboard 
modified for the PCjyr? The Guide to 
Operations simply comments that 
test “K”’ is “reserved for future use.” 

Using these diagnostics is simply 
a matter of running the tests for the 
device you suspect is malfunction- 
ing. After each test is completed, you 
will be returned to the screen show- 
ing the icons of the various devices. 
If the test was successfully com- 
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The tests are 
worth exploring 
beyond what the 
manual tells you. 





pleted, an asterisk should appear be- 
low the letter or number of that test 
you ran. If you do not see an aster- 
isk, the test failed, and your PCjr 
may be in need of service. 

These diagnostics are interesting 
to run, but not something you want 
to do every time you use your PCr. 
So how can you tell if something is 
wrong with the Junior’s or some pe- 
ripheral’s hardware without working 
through the diagnostics? Here are 
some signs to watch for: 

© No screen display, or extra 
nonsense characters on the screen. 

O Prolonged, repetitive ratch- 
eting noises from your disk drive 
(not to be confused with the noises 
your disk drive normally makes 
while operating). 

O Error messages such as 
“‘unable to read,’ “unable to write,” 
“‘mem err,’’ or any other message 
that indicates a problem that you 
can’t correct. (A tour of these error 
messages alone would take up 
volumes. ) 

0 No response to pressing any 
key at all on the keyboard. 

O Incorrect response to pressing 
a key on the keyboard. 

This is by no means a compre- 
hensive list. If the PCjyr does some- 
thing you didn’t expect it to, or 
doesn’t do something you did ex- 
pect, it could be a sign that you’re 
dealing with a bug or glitch. 

What should you do if you expe- 
rience a problem like one described 
above? The first thing is to try the 
procedure that caused the problem 
again. If the problem doesn’t recur, 
then you may have done something 
wrong the first time, or it could have 
simply been a freak occurrence. If 
the problem does crop up again, ei- 
ther every time or just occasionally, 
it’s time to turn to the diagnostics. 

As I mentioned in the beginning 
of this column, many of the intermit- 
tent problems you'll encounter in 
running the Pcyr are caused by bugs 
in the software. If the diagnostics tell 
you that the Junior is fit, but you still 





encounter symptoms of a problem, 
check the written and on-screen in- 
structions of the program you’re 
running to make certain you’re 
following proper procedures. 

If you are absolutely sure that 
you are using the program correctly, 
and you still have a problem, the 
program may have a bug. This is 
more likely with software that you or 
a friend has written than with off- 
the-shelf software. If you are a pro- 
grammer, you might be able to cor- 
rect the bug, but unless it is your 
program, this ‘‘debugging”’ is quite 
difficult. If you have purchased a 
program and find it has a bug, in- 
form the publisher. Many companies 
provide updated versions of their 
programs, correcting bugs that cus- 
tomers have reported. 

Knowing a little BASIC and un- 
derstanding Junior’s diagnostics 
does not qualify anyone to start safe- 
ly tinkering with the innards of the 
PCjr or a commercial program’s 
code. However, these tests are the 
first step toward understanding just 
what makes Junior run. 

Finally, here’s a bit of preventa- 
tive “‘health care”’ for Junior that 
will decrease the likelihood of a 
glitch turning up at all. 

Don’t expose your PCjr to exces- 
sive heat or cold. Like you, it prefers 
to be kept at a comfortable tempera- 
ture (60 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Try to keep your Pcjr in a relatively 
hair and dust-free environment. 
Letting your cat curl up on the Jun- 
ior is not a good idea! 

Don’t smoke in your PCjr’s im- 
mediate area. Smoke can get into the 
disk drive and cause it to work less 
reliably. Eating or drinking near the 
Junior is also a bad idea because of 
the risk of crumbs or spills. 

If you live in an area that has 
poor quality power (lights flicker, 
frequent brownouts or blackouts) 
you might consider purchasing a 
surge protector for your PCyr. A good 
surge protector will filter out power 
fluctuations and surges that might 
damage the Junior. 

And remember, pounding on 
the Junior’s keys will never produce 
any beneficial results. Take out your 
frustration on something a little less 
delicate. 


Mark A. Gollin ts a contributing editor 
to PEANUT. 
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By HOWARD KARTEN 


n his novel, Howard’s End, 
E.M. Forster exhorts readers 
to “Only connect! . . . Live in 
fragments no longer.’ Good 
advice, but not so easy to carry out. 
A Pcjr ready to communicate by 
modem and the phone lines won’t tie 
up all the loose ends of your life, but 
it will connect you with people and 
information impossible to reach any 


| other way. 


In the last issue of PEANUT we 


| looked at people and places you can 


reach electronically. Several of you 
wrote to ask how to shop for a modem 
and communications program, the 


Choosing a Modem 
and Communications 
Software 








hardware and software that connects 
your PCyr with those people and 
places. 

There is only one way to buy a 
modem: know what the important 
features are, what each feature adds 
to a modem’s capability and cost, 


| and then ask yourself, “which fea- 


tures do I really need?”’ 
Here are the four key features to 


| consider. The first is baud rate, the 


speed at which information can be 
sent or received over the phone line. 
The other choices are between acous- 
tic coupling and direct or electrical 


| connection; internal and outboard 





mounting; and dumb and intelligent 
modems. 

Before you make those decisi- 
ons, however, there’s one attribute 
you should look for on any modem 
you’re considering: the Bell proto- 
col. Modems that operate at 300 
baud should meet the Bell 103A pro- 
tocol; 1200 baud modems should 
conform to the Bell 212A protocol. 

A protocol is simply an agreed- 
upon method of doing things. Shak- 
ing hands is a pretty universal proto- | 
col: if two people want to shake 
hands, they will each extend the right 


| hand, at about waist level, grip the 


other person’s hand, squeeze moder- 


| ately, shake up and down a few times, 


and then withdraw their hands. If 


shaking hands were a different proce- 


dure in each state, meeting people as 


") | you travel could get tricky. 


The Bell protocol serves the same 
purpose as a handshake. It lays the 
groundwork for communication—in 
this case between computers—by 
making certain that both sender and 
receiver are using an accepted stan- 


| dard for transmitting information. 


It’s not necessary to understand 
the details of Bell protocol. The point 
is that it’s the most widely used stan- 
dard, and therefore the one that 


| makes communication between com- 


puters easiest. If the advertising or 

specifications don’t state clearly that 
the modem meets the Bell 103A or 

212A standard, it may not. Be sure 
before you buy. 


GETTING UP TO SPEED 

Do you need a modem that will 
operate at 1200 baud, or will a slower 
300 baud device be sufficient? Virtu- 
ally all modems on the market today 
operate at 300 baud; some operate 


| only at 1200 baud, and many operate 


at both baud speeds. (Baud stands for 
bits audio, and measures the number 
of bits, or electronic impulses, that 
are sent or received per second.) 

Naturally, you pay more for a 
higher-speed modem. For modems 
capable of 1200 baud operation, the 
lowest price I’ve seen is around $280; | 
the highest, a full-featured device 
that does everything but pay the 
phone bill, runs around $600. 

A 300 baud modem receives or 
sends information at the rate of 30 
characters per second, which equals 
1,800 characters per minute, or a lit- 
tle less than one full screen of text (25 
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80-column-wide lines) per minute. A 
1200 baud modem operates four 
times faster. 

Modem speed is an important 
consideration for two reasons: tele- 
communications costs and conven- 
ience. If your primary use will be in 
sending and receiving short mes- 
sages, such as notes to associates via 
electronic mail or stock quotes from a 
financial database, you won’t gain 


A 300-baud 
modem transmits 
a screen full 

of text in 

about a minute. 


much from a higher-speed modem. 
However, if you’re planning on using 
your modem to retrieve large 
amounts of information from remote 
databases, especially information to 
be read or analyzed after it is re- 
ceived, the higher-speed modem may 
be a wise investment. 

When accessing remote comput- 
ers that charge for the amount of time 
you use, the cost advantages of high- 
er-speed modems come from two 
sources: long-distance charges and 
connect-time charges. Your long- 
distance calls to electronic informa- 
tion services will take four times as 
long with a 300 baud modem, and 
therefore be four times as expensive. 

Furthermore, if you are using 
consumer services such as The 
Source or CompuServe, during 
prime time (weekdays, 7 or 8 AM to 
6 PM), the faster speed may be eco- 
nomical. Since 1200 baud modem 
users can pull so much more infor- 
mation out of a data bank in a given 
length of time than can someone 
with a 300 baud modem, most infor- 
mation services charge more for ac- 
cess time using the faster modems. 
During prime time, CompuServe 
charges $12.50 per connect hour for 
300 baud service and $15 an hour for 
1200 baud. However, since you’re 
receiving information four times as 
fast, you end up paying less for what 
you receive via the faster modem. 

The next choice, this one be- 
tween acoustic coupling and direct 
electrical connection, is simpler. 
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With an acoustic coupler modem, 
you insert the telephone handpiece 
into two stiff rubber cups. The cups 
hold the telephone fast to the device, 
and help shut out some of the noise 
in the room. There are two draw- 
backs to acoustic couplers. First, 
since they are designed for use with 
the standard telephone handset, you 
might have to literally tie your Prin- 
cess or designer phone to the modem. 
Second, the rubber connection cups 
may admit room noise and interfere 
with your data transmission. 

Direct-connect modems plug di- 
rectly into the wall jack of a modular 
phone. You just unplug the phone 
and plug in the modem. The only 
drawback to direct-connect modems 
is that you must have the proper tele- 
phone socket. However, if you have 
the older, four-prong plug, you can 
buy an adapter for a few dollars at 
most hardware, computer, and elec- 
tronics stores. 


“INSIDE INFORMATION” 


One of the most important 
choices you have to make is whether 
to buy a modem that plugs into the 
assigned modem slot inside your PCyr 
or one that sits on your desk. The 
chief advantage of a modem that 
plugs in is convenience—fewer com- 
ponents and cables to move around, 
fewer connections to make, less desk 
space used, and the Junior’s serial 
port left available for some other pe- 
ripheral, such as a printer. 

The disadvantages of the inter- 
nal modem are that: a) the modem 
will drain some juice from the PCjr’s 
power supply; b) internal modems 
don’t have indicator lights (LEDs) to 
let you know at any moment what 
step of the communication process is 
occurring; c) troubleshooting can be 
more difficult—it’s trickier to deter- 
mine if the modem is the source of 
your problems; and d) you will not 
be able to use the same internal mo- 
dem on any other computer. 

The internal modem IBM offers 
for the Pcjr, currently the only mo- 
dem that will work in the Junior’s 
expansion slot, lists for $199. Operat- 
ing at 300 baud only, the unit features 
automatic dialing and answering, 
plus error detection and diagnostics. 
(These features are explained be- 
low.) Once you’ve pried off the top 
of your PCyr, installation is easy. 


Is A “DUMB” MODEM 


| A SMART Buy? 


The final consideration in shop- 


ping for a modem is whether to save 


money and give up some special fea- 
tures with a dumb modem or pay up 
for the bells and whistles on an intel- 
ligent modem. 

Dumb modems (that’s a descrip- 
tion, not an opinion) are passive, 
manually operated devices. Using a 
dumb modem to make a connection 
with another computer is quite sim- 
ple. First you dial the telephone num- 
ber of the service (database, bulletin 
board, and so on). When you hear 
the answering modem’s tone (called 
a carrier signal), you push a button 
on your modem to turn it on. 

Smart modems have some mem- 
ory and can accept commands issued 
through the Pcjr’s keyboard. They 


| can do a variety of neat tricks, such 


as dialing a call automatically, 
redialing in the event you get a busy 
signal, and automatically answering 
incoming calls. Of course you pay 
extra for every feature that adds to a 
modem’s “‘intelligence.”” Smart 
modems with all the bells and whis- 
tles cost over $500. 

Prices for 300 baud, external, 
dumb modems usually start at 
around $100. If, at some point in the 
future you decide to trade up toa 
faster or more intelligent device, it 
will have lost comparatively little of 
its value and should not be difficult 
to sell on the used computer market 
that’s now emerging. 

No matter what kind of modem 
you buy, the odds are pretty good 
that once you get it working, it will 
give you years of trouble-free ser- 
vice. Moreover, it’s highly unlikely 
that your modem will become obso- 
lete in the near future. The Bell 
103A and 212A standards are well- 
enshrined in computer use, so al- 
though future modems may offer ad- 
ditional features and ease of use, the 
odds are overwhelming that today’s 
Bell standards will continue to be ac- 
cepted as the norm in the future. 


SOFTWARE TO 
COMMUNICATE WITH 


Undoubtedly, the toughest call 
in buying communications-related 
items for your Pcyr is the software. Be- 
cause it is hardware and therefore 
more limited, the modem is a com- 





paratively passive item in your com- 
munications system. But the software 
will be, as they say in Silicon Valley, 
your gating component—the one that 
either imposes limits or truly opens 
vast new communication horizons. 
When it comes to buying com- 
munications software, there are eight 
key functions at which to look. Any 
communications program you’re con- 
sidering should give you, at the very 
least, the eight capabilities listed be- 
low. The advanced functions dis- 
cussed later may be nice, but you 
should carefully consider if you really 
need them; fancy features in commu- 
nications software don’t come cheap. 


FEATURES TO INSIST ON 


Choice of speed. The most com- 
mon communications speeds used 
today are 300, 1200, 2400, 4800, and 
9600 baud. For technical reasons, or- 
dinary telephone lines are limited to 
300 and 1200 baud. However, some 
day you might wish to connect your 
Pcyr directly to a larger computer 
and transmit at 4800 baud. Or, you 
might want to communicate with one 
service at 300 baud and another at 
1200. Therefore, your software will 
have to be flexible. 

Communications parameters. In- 
formation sent out via modem goes 
out as a stream of 1’s and 0’s. This in- 
formation on your telephone line can 
be unintentionally altered by static, 
resulting in a garbled message. One 
way to prevent this is with parity 
checking, which adds an additional 
bit to every group of 8 bits, as a con- 
sistency check. The three most com- 
mon forms of parity checking are odd 
parity, even parity and no parity; any 
software package you buy should 
support all three forms. 

Record to disk. Once incoming in- 
formation has been received by your 
computer, you can do whatever you 
like with it. In most cases, it will be 
displayed on your monitor or TV. But 
if you have a disk drive, you may want 
to record everything on disk (called 
downloading). A good package will 
let you turn the record-to-disk feature 
on and off as you like. 

Print incoming information. Simi- 
larly, a well-written communications 
program will allow you to set your 
printer to print everything you re- 
ceive over the phone lines. It should 
be easy to toggle this function on and 
off with one keystroke. 
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simultaneously. 


Transmit from disk. If you plan on 
transmitting documents from disks 
you've previously prepared, you can 
send the documents directly, without 
re-keying. This too should be avail- 
able with only one or two keystrokes. 

Break signal. This feature allows 
you to interrupt what’s being sent to 
you, without disrupting the commu- 
nications link. That is, if you’ve un- 
wittingly instructed the U.S. Census 
database to send the name of every 
American under the age of 95, you 
may want to send a BREAK command 
so that you can use Junior next week. 

Echo on/echo off. Modems with a 


feature called full duplex allow acom- | 


puter to transmit and receive infor- 
mation simultaneously. In half- 
duplex, the computer can quickly 
alternate between receiving and 
transmitting, but performs only one 
function at a time. Often, with full 
duplex, the computer will echo back 
the characters you transmit, as an ad- 
ditional check on correctness. Make 
sure you’re able to turn off the 
display when this occurs; looking at 
a fully-echoed screen can be 
distracting. 

Source code. Another feature 
that’s nice to have, but not an abso- 
lute requirement, is the program’s 
source code. Source code is another 
name for the actual instructions in a 
program, as written by the program- 
mer. (Some programs are listed just 
as object code, which means they ap- 
pear only in numbers.) Having ac- 
cess to source code either printed out 
or on disk means that you can modi- 
fy it when and if you wish. 


SOMETHING EXTRA 

Most computer communicators 
will be able to get along without the 
following features in their software, 
although you may enjoy the conven- 
lence they provide. Some of these 
features require the use of a smart 
modem—one with a small amount of 
memory built in, and which can ac- 
cept and perform the commands Is- 


sued that are from the computer. 
Auto dial. With some software, 


/ you can press a key and have the 


computer dial the number and estab- 
lish the connection to the remote 
computer. 

Auto log-on. With this feature, 
your Junior can automatically con- 
nect to another computer. It’s handy 
if you have different passwords for 
different services and, like me, you 


| have a habit of forgetting what pass- 


word goes with which service. 
Redial. This feature will turn 
your computer into a paragon of per- 


| sistence that won’t take “‘busy”’ for 


an answer, dialing and redialing a 


/ number until the connection is 

| made. Very useful for bulletin 

| boards, which may only allow one 
user on at a time. 


Auto answer. If you travel and 
wish to transmit information to your 
computer by phone, or want others 


- to do so in your absence, you need an 


auto-answer modem and software. 
Remote control of your computer. 
With this advanced feature, a remote 
computer can issue commands for a 
variety of functions. For example, if 
a friend wants to receive a file you 
have stored, you can provide her 


| with the correct commands to start a 


file transfer. This feature is useful 
combined with auto answer. 


BUYING TIME 


Before you start looking for com- 
munications software, ask yourself 


| how you plan to use it. If your pri- 


mary use will be exchanging elec- 
tronic mail with another person (el- 
ther directly or via a service such as 
CompuServe), you won’t need an 
elaborate package. However, if you 
know you'll be using three or four 
different database or electronic mail 
services, you may want some of the 
more advanced features. 

Next, get information on several 
different packages. At the least, any 
software should include different 
types of parity checking, and, if your 
modem can communicate at 1200 
baud, a choice of speeds. 

Don’t forget to look at the docu- 
mentation. Is it clearly written and 
easy to understand? Remember, 
while you probably won’t read it 
cover-to-cover, you may need quick 
answers from the manual while 
you’re electronically attached to 
CompuServe—at $12.50 an hour. 
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See both software and hardware 
in action wherever you can—at your 
dealer’s store, at work, at a friend’s 
house. If you’re set on a particular 
package, try to arrange a demonstra- 
tion by the retailer you’ve chosen— 
and be sure it’s executed on a PCyjr. 

Price should be a relatively un- 
important consideration. Most com- 
munications software will range from 
$50 to $200. The cost is low enough 
that you should take advantage of the 
features you will need and enjoy. 

Happily, there is not necessarily 
a direct relationship between what 
you pay for communications soft- 
ware and what you get. In truth, the 
Cadillac of communications software 
will not necessarily be an easy vehicle 
for you to drive; and the Volkswagon 
will not necessarily limit the voyages 
you can take. 

There is one point on which 
buyers should be wary, and that’s 
communications software that is ori- 
ented toward a particular service. 
When a general-purpose item is sold 
for a specialized use, vendors often 
charge more than for the general- 


| purpose item. In such cases, don’t be 


surprised to find that a package pur- 
veyed as perfect for the XYZ database 
service costs more than competing, 
general-purpose products. Another 
reason to avoid that type of special- 
ized product is that it may lock you 
into using only one particular ser- 
vice. This means that later on, you 
may have to buy different software. 
A final word: Once you’ve pur- 
chased the modem and software most 
suitable to your needs, the fun of tele- 
computing begins. Your next prob- 
lem? Remembering to eat, sleep, and 
get to work on time as you become 
drawn into late-night coast-to-coast 
conversations and conferences. Don’t 
worry. This form of “‘terminal”’ 
curiosity is healthy, can make you 
wealthy, and will certainly make you 


| wiser. Happy Modemming! 


Howard Karten, a contributing editor 
to PEANUT, works at home and uses 
his dumb modem to communicate with a 
wide variety of information services. At 
the risk of sounding smug, he suggests 
that real telecommunicators don’t use 
smart modems. He welcomes reactions 
to that sweeping generalization at either 
PEANUT Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, NY 10017, or on 
CompuServe at 70465,1171. 
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MULTIPLAN 


A “professional” spreadsheet with new, 
easy-to-use features. 


Fair Good = Excellent 

Ease Ee ee 

of use 

Written Pe ee ey 

instructions 

Performance eee PE 

Error PanaNVEL Some 9 

handling . 

Price $250 

Hardware Disk drive; 128K 
| Terms ofsale Limited warranty covers 
| defective disks for 90 days. 
| Publisher IBM, P.O. Box 1328, Boca 


Raton, FL 33432; (800) 
447-4700 


Multiplan is one of the best of a new 
generation of electronic spread- 
sheets. It incorporates all of the func- 
tions, commands, and formats that 
have become standard in spreadsheet 


| packages, plus a whole lot more. 


Similar to the original spread- 
sheet VisiCalc, Multiplan allows the 
creation of a worksheet matrix 255 
rows deep and 63 columns wide. 
(Unlike VisiCalc, both rows and col- 
umns are identified by a number. ) 
The intersection of each row and col- 
umn is called a cell and may contain 
either text, a number, or a formula 


| that lets Multiplan compute a num- 
ber to be displayed. Appearing in the | 


bottom left corner of the display 
screen is a status line that identifies 
the cell being worked on by the nota- 
tion R(ow)1 C(olumn)1. 

Multiplan, however, is not just 
another “‘Visiclone’’; it offers some 
practical new features, easy use, and 
top-notch instructions—both 
printed and on disk. Here are some 
of Multiplan’s new spreadsheet func- 
tions: Multiplan computes standard 
deviation (STDEV) and internal rate 
of return (IRR). It sorts columns and 
tables of data within specified ranges 
in ascending or descending order. 
(The information can be sorted ei- 
ther alphabetically or numerically). 
With the worksheet title always re- 
maining visible on the screen, you 
can “‘page’’ the worksheet up or 
down, and left or right, which makes 
working with large matrices much 
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easier. You can create up to eight 
““windows’’ on the screen that allow 
you to view different portions of the 
model simultaneously. This feature 
is most convenient when comparing 
data. Another improvement over 
VisiCalc is the readily accessible 
HELP screens. They provide the user 
with an almost instantaneous re- 
sponse to a question, and frequently 
will save the user the trouble of 
thumbing through the manual. For 
instance, to obtain information on 
the GOTO command, all you do is 
move the command menu pointer 
until it rests on GOTO then press the 
ALT and H (for help) keys. The 
Multiplan worksheet disappears and 
is replaced by the help text. 

I’m impressed by the way the 
Multiplan worksheet is displayed. 
Along with the worksheet’s clearly 
numbered columns and rows appears 
a command line, a message line, and a 
status line, all clearly labeled with the 
cell and command highlighted. The 
command line contains common 
functions that may be performed 
with a single keystroke—C for copy, 
H for help, I for insert, and so on. 
The message line prompts the user 
with appropriate responses—an ex- 
cellent way to familiarize the new 
learner with the mechanics of the 
program and remind the experienced 
hacker of the appropriate options. 
The status line indicates the amount 
of storage space remaining, a con- 
stant reminder of the limits imposed 
by the computer’s memory on the 
size and complexity of the program 
being developed. The entire display 
is crisp, business-like, and 
informative. 

It seems the developers of Multi- 
plan thought of everything, includ- 
ing mechanisms that make it very 
difficult to do anything to crash the 
program or seriously disrupt your 
worksheet. In the course of re- 
viewing this program, I spent almost 
as much time intentionally trying to 
crash the program as I did trying to 
learn its subtleties—I did manage to 
learn the fine points, but could not 
crash it. The program is well pro- 
tected against accidental keystrokes 
by double entry routines. Attempts 
to clear or quit the current worksheet | 
generate a second question asking if 
you are sure that this is what you 
want to do. Commands that are not 
available among the options 





identified generate a ‘“‘beep”’ to let 
you know that they are not appropri- 
ate, but are otherwise ignored. 

The Multiplan package contains 
a manual, a program diskette and a 
tutorial diskette. The tutorial serves 
as an excellent introduction to the 
capabilities and use of the program. 
And once you are in the actual pro- 
gram, you still get lots of help when 
you need it. The program does not 
require the user to know a host of 
commands; lists of available options 
can be called up on the screen with 
the touch of a key. And help screens, 
which explain every special function 
in the program, are also just a key- 
stroke away at all times. 

Overall, Multiplan is such a pow- 
erful, easy to learn, and easy to use 
program, that it may become the 
new standard for future electronic 
spreadsheet programs. IBM made a 
good choice in adding Multiplan to 
the PCjr’s initial software library. 


John Marchisotto ts the director of com- 
puter education for the Huntington 
School District, New York. 





THE BANK STREET WRITER 


This word processor designed for children 1s 
so simple that even a grown-up can use tt. 


Fair Good = Excellent 
Ease Pe ee ee 
of use 
Written See ee 
instructions | 
Performance AM eit Ret 
Error ee 


handling 


| Price Broderbund version $69.95 


(includes backup disk); 
Scholastic version $95 
(includes 2 backup disks). 


Hardware 64K, disk drive, cartridge 
BASIC, 80-column enhance- 
ment. 

Terms of sale Lifetime disk-replacement 
warranty. 


Publishers Broderbund Software, 17 
Paul Dr., San Rafael, CA 
94903, (415) 479-1170; 
Scholastic, Inc., 730 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10003, 
(212) 505-3000. 


| Is the microcomputer industry too 


young for anyone to be talking about 
a software hall of fame? If not, I'd like 
to nominate The Bank Street Writer as 
a charter member. 

Before this neat little utility pro- 
gram came along, word processors 


generally seemed to be patterned on 
the Wordstar model: they used about 
eight zillion commands, few of which 
bore any mnemonic reference to their 
functions (to retrieve a file you might 
press the unlikely key combination of 
CTRL Z); and their instructional man- 
uals were so clumsily written that 
reading them resembled an adventure 
game. For this the user was expected 
to pay upward of $300. 

Since its introduction last year, 
however, The Bank Street Writer has 
established a new standard for word 
processors. While it lacks some of 
the more sophisticated formatting 
capabilities of the ‘“‘professional’’ 
programs, Bank Street is more than 
adequate for home, school, and 
small-business uses, and it is attract- 
ively priced. Best of all, its writing, 
editing, and file-management func- 
tions can be mastered quickly, even 
if you’ve never used a word proces- 
sor before. 

The Bank Street Writer takes its 
name from the Bank Street College of 
Education in New York City—the 
same school for educators that gave us 
The Bank Street Reader in the sixties. 
It was developed by teachers at Bank 
Street and an educational software 
and book publisher located in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, called Inten- 
tional Educations. 

All functions in the IBM version 
of The Bank Street Writer are con- 
trolled from just two screen displays, 
one for writing, the other for editing 
and file management; you use the ESC 
key to toggle back and forth between 
them. When you’re in the writing 
mode, all you do is enter text. You'll 
notice that words at the end of a dis- 
play line do not “‘wrap around” as 
with some word processors. Rather, 
the entire word is transferred to the 
next line. You type continuously, 
pressing the ENTER key only when 
you want to begin a new paragraph 
or, for whatever reason, to skip to the 
next line. The text automatically 
scrolls upward about 15 lines when- 
ever you reach the bottom of the 
screen. Use the BACKSPACE key to 
erase the last text entered. To make 
corrections elsewhere in the text, 
move the cursor to the desired loca- 
tion using the four cursor-control ar- 
row keys. The new text is inserted at 
that location as you type. To erase 
text to the right of the cursor, use the 
DEL key. 
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For more complex text changes, 
press the ESC key to enter the editing 
mode. A menu of functions is dis- 
played in a text “‘window” across the 
top of the screen. You can use the TAB 
key and SPACEBAR to move a high- 
lighter over the desired function, 
then press ENTER. The ERASE com- 
mand allows you to erase up to 15 
lines of text at once; with UNERASE 
you can change your mind and restore 
the text as long as you haven’t re- 
turned to the writing mode in the 
meantime. 

MOVE and MOVEBACK work in a 
similar manner to allow you to move a 
block of up to 15 lines of text to anoth- 
er location in your document. Using 
COPY, you can duplicate a block of 
text (again up to 15 lines) and place 
the copy anywhere in the text without 
erasing the original. 





The average ten- 
year-old can pick 
it up with no 
help at all. 





REPLACE is the command that 
some word processors call “‘global 
editing.’ You use it to find a particu- 
lar letter or word in your text, and re- 
place it with another set of characters. 
This function is particularly handy 
when you find that you’ve been sys- 
tematically misspelling a word. Bank 
Street allows you to replace the 
wrong letters in the misspelled word 
automatically throughout your docu- 
ment or to highlight each occurrence 
of the misspelling and replace it se- 
lectively. You may also choose to re- 
place the wrong letters only if they ap- 
pear as a whole word. (Without this 
last option, a command to replace 
“ant” with “‘aunt” throughout the 
text would also turn “‘pants”’ into 
““paunts’’. ) 

The other menu selections— 
SAVE, RETRIEVE, etc.—are used to 
create, manage, and format files in 
which to save your writing. To save a 
document you have created, first be 
sure you have a DOS-formatted data 
disk in your disk drive, then highlight 
the SAVE command. (The procedure 
of formatting blank disks is clearly 
explained in the printed and on- 
screen instructions.) You have the 


options of protecting your file with a 
password and of saving only a portion 
of your text if you so wish. To load a 
saved file into your computer, insert 


| your data disk, enter the RETRIEVE 


command, and type in the name of 


the file (and the password, if you 
used one in saving it). When you have 
saved a file and want to begin work on 
another, use the CLEAR command to 
erase all text from memory. 

PRINT is your choice when you 
want to run off a hard copy of your 
document on a printer. The program 
guides you through a series of for- 
matting prompts regarding line 
length, page numbering, page head- 
ings, and soon. Here you have the op- 
tion to view the document on the 
screen exactly as it will appear on pa- 
per (as long as you have not specified 
a line length of more than 80 charac- 


ters). You may also save your printing | 


specifications in the file along with 
the text. 

The FORMAT command allows 
you to change a number of printing 
and screen-display formats. These 
are too numerous to detail here, but 
they include tab settings (useful for 
organizing your document in col- 
umns), margins, the number of 
spaces between lines, and the posi- 
tioning of page numbers, to name just 
a few. The menu selection OTHER 
takes you to still more functions such 


as formatting a disk with DOS, delet- | 


ing a file from a disk, and printing out 
the directory or listing of files saved 
on a disk. 

Still more formatting functions 
can be accessed directly from the text- 
writing mode. You can get a listing of 
these functions by pressing the ALT 
and K keys at the same time. All the 
formatting functions are single-key 
commands that can be used to move 
rapidly through your document, set 
tabs, indent or center a line, and be- 
gin a new page at a specified place in 
the document. If your printer has the 
capability, you can specify text to be 
underlined or printed in boldface. 
You can also display a message telling 
you how much space is left in memo- 
ry. If you are writing a long docu- 


ment, and you run out of space in one | 
file don’t worry; the program allows 


you to print successive documents 
from different files on the same or 


separate disks without a break on the | 


page. 


This description provides only an | 
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outline of Bank Street’s features—yet 
for all its versatility, the most out- 
standing feature of the program is its 
ease of use. Its structure is compact 
(there are only two main screens), its 
commands are quite logical and easy 
to remember, and all the prompts you 
need in a particular mode are dis- 
played on the screen. The ability to 
insert or delete text without changing 
between the writing and editing 
modes is a notable improvement over 
the Apple version of the program; the 
IBM version also responds more 
quickly to commands. 

Bank Street is almost completely 
foolproof. If you enter commands 
that will erase a file, the program 
warns you that what you are about to 
do may be a mistake. If you enter a 
command from the wrong mode, the 
program simply ignores your request. 
And there is no combination of keys 
that you can strike that will harm the 
program or the documents you have 
saved in files. 

A step-by-step tutorial on the flip 
side of the disk provides an easy intro- 
duction to the word processing in 
general and to The Bank Street Writer 
in particular, though it does not con- 
cern itself with the formatting or file- 
management functions. For a more 
detailed run-through of the program, 
users can refer to an outstanding 
manual. 

Or rather, two manuals. Two 
publishers, Broderbund Software 
and Scholastic, Inc., have been li- 
censed to distribute The Bank Street 
Writer. The software is identical in 
both editions; it’s the printed instruc- 
tions that differ. While both manuals 
are clearly written and logically orga- 
nized, the Broderbund version 1s ori- 
ented toward home use, while Scho- 
lastic’s is more appropriate for the 
classroom. Besides a step-by-step ac- 
count of the program and its func- 
tions, Scholastic includes a review of 
possible sources of difficulty in ques- 
tion-and-answer format; suggestions 
for teachers on using the program in 
various classroom applications; and a 
set of lesson plans. I was a little disap- 
pointed that Scholastic hasn’t provid- 
ed IBM users with the same notebook- 
format, large-type manual that comes 
with the Apple version. 

Still, while adults will find The 
Bank Street Wniter useful for nearly all 
but the most specialized word-pro- 
cessing needs, I think the program’s 
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greatest value is as an educational 
tool. Any child with more than the 
most rudimentary language skills can 
learn to use this program with a little 
help, and the average ten-year-old ex- 
ploring the program can pick it up 
with no help at all. 

As a tool that makes writing so 
much easier, The Bank Street Writer 
has enormous educational value. It 
motivates children to write, and 
thereby to develop their communica- 
tions skills. Children who are dis- 
couraged by poor penmanship or inti- 
midated by the enormous task of cor- 
recting and rewriting (a chore even 
with a typewriter) will find making 
changes easy—and even fun. 

Since Bank Street’s release, other 
publishers have been scrambling to 
come out with inexpensive, “user- 
friendly” word processors, but 
they’ve yet to match Bank Street’s 
combination of quickness and ease of 
use. Because The Bank Street Writer 
has made word processing technology 
available to children, I see it as the 
most important educational software 
package to come along so far. When 
putting together a software library for 
home or school, I’d suggest starting 
out with The Bank Street Writer. 


Mark Falstein ts a freelance writer, and 
the founder and former editor of Course- 
ware Report Card, a journal of educa- 
tional software reviews. 
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FACEMAKER 


Create and animate cartoon faces with a 
program that helps kids sharpen their 
memory skills. 
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| From the time their eyes first open, 


children are bombarded with the 
sight of adults making silly faces at 
them. Fortunately, they seem to en- 
joy it. Making faces is a natural activi- 
ty for young children, and Facemaker 
is a natural activity for kids using a 
computer. 

The program helps children 


| build faces on the screen; introduces 


them to simple concepts of program- 
ming as they animate their cartoon 
faces; and gives them memory games 
to play with their animated faces. 
Let’s get to know these “‘faces”’ a bit 
better. 

Facemaker, which is available in 


| disk and cartridge versions, is easy to 
/use. You insert the disk in the disk 


drive or the cartridge in either of Jun- 
ior’s cartridge slots, turn on your 
computer, and the program loads and 
starts automatically. You must first 
make three yes/no decisions: whether 
you want sound, white background, 
and help. If you answer yes to the 
help option, you are asked if you wish 
to 1) build a face; 2) animate a face; 3) 


| play the memory game; or 4) change 


| your choices about the sound and 


background. These choices remain 


| displayed at the bottom of the screen 


in single-word format throughout the 
program. A note about the back- 
ground choice: if you are using a color 
monitor, choose the white back- 
ground; with a monochrome moni- 
tor, a solid black background is best. 
Start by typing 1 to build a face. 
An outline of a face and a “menu” 
with pictures and text appears on the 
screen; the images include a nose, 


| mouth, eyes, ears, and hair. The in- 
structions read, “‘Press SPACEBAR for 


feature. Press ENTER to choose.” 
Each time the spacebar is pressed, a 
different facial feature is highlighted 
on the screen. When you press EN- 
TER the options for the highlighted 
feature are displayed. If you select 
mouths, a menu of mouths appears. 
The same two keys allow you to select 
the mouth you want. After it is se- 
lected, the new feature appears in the 
proper place on the face. You can 
continue to select (and re-select) fea- 
tures, changing your creation from 
male to female, sad to happy, until 
the face is just as you like. 


Now the action begins. Press 2 to | 


animate the face. These options ap- 
pear to the left of your face: W = 
wink; F!= frown; S = smile;C = 


cry; T = tongue; E = ear; andadash 
(—) = delay. Press S and your face 
smiles. E makes its ears wiggle. And, 
as you probably guessed, T allows it 
to stick out its tongue most imperti- 
nently. Each movement is accom- 
panied by an appropriate, unique 
sound. ; 

You may also write a computer 
“program” that will put your com- 
puter face through a series of move- 
ments. Press the spacebar and a pro- 
gram box appears to hold your pro- 
gram. You might type: SW-CCTTT. 
These instructions are not executed as 
each key is pressed. Instead, they are 
“run,” one after the other, when the 
ENTER key is pressed. In this exam- 
ple, the face would smile, wink, de- 
lay, cry twice, and finally stick out its 
tongue three times (clearly a tragic 
story of flirtation, rejection, and re- 
taliation!). In some ways, then, Face- 
maker is like an electronic, animated 
“Mr. Potato Head.” 

Option 3 is a memory game. It is 
similar to the old favorite, “‘I’m going 
on a vacation and taking. . .”’ game, 
in which each person must remember 
all the previous items. The computer 
makes a face, then you press the key 
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that would make that face. If you are | 
correct, a “‘happy”’ sound is heard 
and the computer makes two faces. 
You must press the two matching 
keys in order. If you do, the computer 
makes three faces, and so on until you 


make a mistake. Because each type of | 
movement, such as a smile, is accom- | 


panied by a specific sound, children 
can use both visual and auditory cues 
to remember the series of actions. 
Since children may want to play 
without adult help, it’s good to know 


that Facemaker loads and runs flaw- | 


lessly. It loads frequently (and some- 
times rather noisily) from the disk; 
therefore, the disk must stay in the 
drive throughout the use of the pro- 








gram. This also causes some short de- | 


lays. The cartridge version runs a bit 


more smoothly. The menus and op- | 


tions are simple to use, and the organ- 
ization is easy for even preschool chil- 
dren to understand. The computer 
ignores any key being pressed other 
than the “‘correct’’ ones, so a child 
using the program alone can’t 
“‘crash”’ it. It contains well-designed 
graphics—attractive, bold yet de- 


| tailed, and humorous. 


The brief documentation is ade- | 


quate and clearly written, although 
only adults and possibly older chil- 
dren will refer to it. The entire pro- 


gram is stored in Spinnaker’s familiar | 


sturdy and attractive book-like 
container. 


After I had played with the pro- | 


gram sufficiently on my own, I tried it 
out with a group of preschool chil- 
dren—neighbors, who come to the 
house daily and ask my wife, ““Does 
he need the 5’s (5 year olds) to- 
day?’’—and first and third graders at 
a local school. It was unanimous— 
they loved it. ““Programming”’ the 
face to move was the favorite task of 
the third graders; the younger chil- 
dren enjoyed building the faces. 
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There was much discussion 
about the program, especially the op- 
tions. For example: ‘““We’re going to 
give him a real long nose.” “Ohh! Pig 
nose!” “Try this one. It looks like 
Bob Hope!” 

The third graders understood al- 
most all of the program by them- 
selves, without any adult guidance or 
help from the documentation. The 
memory game was a bit difficult for 
the young children, who did not ex- 
press interest in playing it a second 
time. All the children built faces and 
animated them for long periods of 
time (two even had to be “‘forced”’ to 
go to recess after 45 minutes). 

Facemaker is fun, but is it educa- 
tional? When asked what they 
thought about the program, the chil- 
dren giggled and remarked, “It’s fun- 
ny.’ When asked what they learned, 
they were honest: ““We don’t know. 
It is a pretty good memory game, 
though.” Option 3, the game, may 
encourage children to use a memory 
strategy known as “‘chaining,”’ re- 
membering items in a series by con- 
necting each new item with the one 
that comes before. However, Face- 
maker’s greatest value may lie in its 
ability to familiarize children with 
using a computer, sequencing 1n- 
structions, and writing a simple “‘pro- 
gram.” 

Facemaker is recommended by 
the producer for ages 4 through 12. 
While people of every age enjoy the 
program it is more educational for 
children at the lower end of this 
range. 

I have only trivial criticisms of 
the program. Typing mistakes are not 
allowed (they cannot be corrected) in 
the memory game. The rationale for 
this is not clear. A choice to erase the 
face and start over might be provided 
on each return to option 1. The chil- 
dren also had few criticisms of the 
program, and only a couple of sugges- 
tions. For example: ‘““They should 
have had the nose wiggle!” I like 
that—how about it, Spinnaker? 


Douglas H. Clements, a former pre- 
school and kindergarten teacher, 1s an 
assistant professor of early and elemen- 
tary education at Kent State University. 
Working with young children and com- 
puters 1s the most fun he has had since he 
was 13, when everyone stopped giving 
him toys. 
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ARITHMETIC GAMES 


Kids challenge the computer or a human 
opponent to a round of computation games. 
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6 times 8 is 48; 6 times 91s54.... 
A familiar refrain and a part of all our 
childhoods. 

Ever since I saw a kindergartner 
who could not read or figure out on 
his own how to play a computer math 
game, I have felt that the computer 
can and should be a lot more than a 
simple drill master. Parents and edu- 
cators should be looking for programs 
that both challenge the creativity of 
our children and use the computer’s 
power to teach important facts and 
skills. Happily, IBM and SRA (an ex- 
perienced publisher of print and elec- 
tronic educational materials) have 
produced a pair of math practice 
games that do just that. 

The most exciting of the two 
math games, called Rockets, is played 
on a grid drawn on the PCjr’s screen. 
Each player has a “‘spaceship”’ that is 
randomly placed in one of the grid 
squares. This outer space grid map 
also has five or six obstacle blobs dis- 
tributed on it (they are called black 
holes in the instructions). The goal 
is to move your ship to a position 
where you can fire a rocket at your op- 
ponent. Your ship can only fire hor- 
zontally and vertically, so to score a 
hit you must try to move into an un- 
obstructed row or column that con- 
tains the “enemy” ship. 

How do you move across the 
grid? Here’s where the math comes 
in. The computer provides each 
player with two or three randomly 
chosen numbers (depending upon 
the level of difficulty chosen by each 
player). You must combine them us- 


ing arithmetic operations to create a 
resulting “‘move number.”’ For ex- 
ample, if you chose the easy level and 
the computer gave you 3 and 6, you 
could add them (3 + 6); subtract them 
(6—3); multiply them (6 x 3); or di- 
vide them (6+ 3). Once you do this 
the computer asks you to type in the 
result (9, 3, 18, or 2 in our examples) 
and if you answer correctly you can 
move your ship that number of 
squares in the direction of your choice 
(up, down, right, or left). Once you 
have moved, your ship fires in all four 
directions, and if you have moved 
onto an unobstructed row or column 
containing your opponent’s ship, you 
hit him and he loses the ship (each 
player has a reserve of five ships). The 
challenge is to combine your numbers 
for a result that puts you in a good 
shooting position. Players must be 
able to think of lots of different ways 
of combining numbers and opera- 
tions; this becomes a real challenge if 
you choose the difficulty levels where 
you get three numbers. With three 
numbers and four possible opera- 
tions, there are more than 15 possible 
equations you can construct. 

There are many math drill 
games on the market. This one is dif- 
ferent because instead of simply giv- 
ing the student a problem and asking 
him to solve it, Arithmetic Games re- 
quires the player to construct his 
own problem out of many possibili- 
ties and do the computation correct- 
ly. (If a player makes an error in cal- 
culation the program displays the 
correct answer, but the player loses 
his chance to move.) 

This game allows for a number 
of different strategies. For instance, 
if you can’t get to your opponent 
you can play defensively and move to 
a spot on the grid that is safe from 
your opponent’s fire. And once you 
discover that you can bounce off the 
side of the grid, the mathematical 
questions of how far to go in which 
direction become much more com- 
plex. I also discovered that you can 
even use exponents in your calcula- 
tion. If you get 2 and 3 and 1 you can 
enter 3°2 + 1 (which the computer 
interprets as three squared plus one) 
to get 10! 

One of the nicest features of the 
game allows each player to play at a 
different difficulty level. Player one 


| can play the easy level while player 




















two can play at the top level, which 
allows all members of a family to 
play together and have an equal shot 
at winning. And what if you don’t 





This program 
requires the 
computer to be 
more than a 
simple drill 
master. 





have a brother, sister, or a friend to 
play with? You can play against the 
computer. As an opponent, the com- 
puter gets numbers and creates equa- 
tions to try to catch you. It plays a 
smart game and provides a good 
model of possibilities for the other 
player. In fact, playing against the 
computer is the ultimate challenge 
for some players. I have seen kids 
who, instead of playing against each 
other, prefer to team up against the 
computer. 

If you don’t like the action play 
of Rockets, the other game on the 
disk, Beano, may be for you. Beano 
uses the same format of asking each 
player to create equations from ran- 
domly generated numbers, but in- 
stead of shooting down your oppo- 
nent, you try to match numbers on 
your Beano card to create five in a 
row. (People outside New England 
will recognize this game as an elec- 
tronic Bingo.) The skills and chal- 
lenge are the same, only the method 
of applying the skills is different and 
may have more appeal for some 
students. 

I like SRA’s Arithmetic Games be- 
cause it does not reduce both student 
and computer to a mechanical level 
of activity. It uses the power of the 
computer to challenge youngsters at 
a variety of levels, and even provides 
for different interests and learning 
styles. In addition, by allowing the 
computer to be a player, it uses the 
computational power of the machine 
to provide a model from which stu- 
dents can learn by example. 

One pleasing discovery was what 
happens if you take the disk out of 
the disk drive too soon. Rather than 
some typical computer jargon mes- 
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sage such as “I/O error #36” you get 
the following: “‘Stanley Stickyfingers 
may have removed your disk.’’ Here 
is a program that is not only “user 
friendly,” but also has a sense of hu- 
mor. Although you do need the man- 
ual’s written instructions to under- 
stand how to play, the setup of the 
screen and the error messages make 
playing very simple. One final plus is 
each game’s appealing use of color, 
sound, and animation. 

Arithmetic Games has few faults. 
I think the Rockets game could be ex- 
tended, however, by adding even 
more possibilities: an option for a 
time limit on equation making, more 
targets to increase the strategic 
thinking necessary, and maybe a ran- 
dom rocket that could penetrate the 
black hole obstacles. The program’s 
biggest drawback is its price; $65 is 
steep for a single educational disk. 
Stull, this program offers students a 
mathematical challenge—learning to 
combine numbers flexibly—that 
most children do not get in a stan- 
dard elementary math curriculum. 
It’s a challenge that demands mas- 
tery of basic facts and points toward 
the kinds of mathematical manipula- 
tion and flexibility they will require 
to do algebra. 


Richard Carter 1s director of the Edu- 
cational Computer Center at Lesley 
College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
and a contributing editor to PEANUT. 
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The game reviews 1n this issue are writ- 
ten by the editors of Games Magazine. 





MURDER BY THE DOZEN 


Test your crime-solving skills against rival 
detectives in 12 separate murder mysteries. 
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The lovely little town of Micropolis, 
though billed as ““The City of Friend- 
ly People” on the map displayed near 





the beginning of the game, is any- 
thing but a safe place to live. Twelve 
of its citizens have been murdered, 
furnishing armchair detectives with a 
dozen different cases to solve. Besides 
the game disk (an IBM PC program 
that is fully compatible with the 
pcyr), the package comes with a De- 
tective Manual, Clue Book, Detective 
Notepad, and Solution Book. 

Except for the map and a few 
symbols used as visual aids, Murder 
by the Dozen is an all-text game. One 
to four can play, although we found 
solitaire play much less interesting 
than the competitive game. 

After choosing one of the 12 
cases, players are presented (both on 
screen and in the Detective Manual) 
with basic starting information, such 
as who was killed and where. Each 
player controls a detective who can 
move around town to any of 28 loca- 
tions. At each location, the detective 
will be offered six choices of what to 
do—usually, to interrogate any of 
three individuals or to search any of 
three specific rooms or areas. A sev- 
enth choice, to go to a new location, is 
always available. When the player in- 
dicates his choice, the computer dis- 
plays from one to five different num- 
bers on the screen, ranging from | to 
700. These numbers correspond to 
clues that the player must look up and 
read in the Clue Book. (Had these 
clues been stored on disk instead, the 
other players would have to look away 
from the screen at this stage.) The 
player is on his honor not to cheat by 
looking at additional clues. Some- 
times one or even all of the clues may 
simply say ‘“‘no clue’’; more often, a 
clue suggests other parts of town to 
visit, or helps narrow the range of sus- 
pects. Multiple, “‘no clue” entries 
usually prevent the other players 
from knowing that a particular choice | 
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of actions is fruitless. 

The object of the game varies 
slightly with each case. Generally, a 
player must name the murderer and 
learn enough to either explain the mo- 
tive or locate a key piece of evidence. 
When he thinks he’s solved the case, 
a player on his turn looks up the ap- 
propriate case in the Solution Book. 
If he’s right, he wins the game; other- 
wise, he is eliminated, and the other 
players continue. 

Perhaps the game’s most innova- 
tive feature is that play is not always 
sequential. After each turn, the com- 
puter checks to see which detective 
has taken the least time (based on the 
actions he has chosen) and gives him 
the next turn, even if he has just 
played. Thus, while one player takes 
a long trip across town, the other may 
be able to talk to two or three suspects 
at a particular location. 

Decisions about where to move 
next and how many things to do at 
each stop are crucial—the player who 
avoids false trails and carefully rea- 
sons out his next moves should win 
most often, although sometimes an- 
other player may get lucky and stum- 
ble upon a key clue. An interesting 
strategy is trying to find shortcuts by 
watching what the other players are 
up to. Suppose, for example, your op- 
ponent asks some questions in a bar, 
then heads directly for an apartment 
building that you would otherwise 
have had no reason to visit. It’s a fair 
assumption (unless your opponent is 
very devious) that you now can gam- 
ble on skipping the bar and go right to 
the apartment yourself. The success 
of this ploy may not be particularly 
realistic, but it helps keep the games 
close and exciting. 

In some of the cases, we would 
have liked a bit more complexity, 
such as more false leads that tempo- 
rarily implicate innocent suspects. 
But mystery games are always easy to 
criticize on this count, and by most 
standards this one is quite satisfying 
to play—except as a solitaire, when 
most of the decisions players have to 
worry about in a competitive game 
become meaningless. 

Murder by the Dozen is not an.ad- 
venture game in the usual sense, and 
will not necessarily appeal to adven- 
ture game fans. It is more of a light- 
hearted family game, requiring both 
luck and skill, and it should have 
great appeal to most mystery lovers. 
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ENCHANTER 


For adventuresome wizards, this magical 
all-text game will cast a spell. 


Fair Good Excellent 

Written a 
instructions 
Graphics NA 
Playability cS ..rt—<“ie_—S—~«sSC«isiza ‘*™CtisrstC 
Price $49.95 
Hardware 64K; disk drive - 
Terms of sale Limited warranty covers 

defective disks for 90 days. 
Publisher Infocom, Inc., 55 Wheeler 


St., Cambridge, MA 02138, 

(617) 492-1031 
Not content with the high standards 
they’ve already established with the 
Zork trilogy, Deadline, Planetfall, 
and other all-text adventure games, 
Infocom now brings us Enchanter, a 
complex, tricky, very ingenious mas- 
terpiece of magic and illusion. 

Like all Infocom games, En- 
chanter uses no screen graphics. First 
of all, the company believes that well- 
written text can evoke a scene better 
than any computer-generated picture 
can; and second, that the portion of 
disk memory reserved for generating 
graphics can be better used to make 
the game itself more interesting or 
complex. 

You can’t argue with success. 
For example, in Enchanter there’s a 
massive door guarded by a five-head- 
ed, multi-tentacled monster/serpent 
that is belching fire, swinging its 


deadly tentacles, brandishing all 


manner of fiendish weapons, and 
screaming for the devil himself to 
hear—a creature much more terri- 
fying in the mind’s eye than it could 
ever be in a flat, static picture. As de- 
scribed by the authors, you can al- 
most hear the beast. 

And if it’s complexity you want, 
look no further. Indeed, Enchanter 
may be too complex—some of its 
problems and puzzles can be solved, 
we believe, only by enchanted beings. 
Many lesser gifted and experienced 
mortals may find the constant diffi- 
culties more frustrating than pleasur- 
able. However, if all else fails, you 
can call toll-free (800)262-6868 and 
order, for $7.95, a map of the game 
and a booklet of clues, which will at 
least give those of less than expert 
skill a fighting chance to solve the 
game—eventually. 

Enchanter should be approached 


as you would any serious adventure 
game—by shaking hands with it. 
First read the documentation careful- 
ly. Not only is it imaginative and fun- 
ny, it also contains a lot of valuable in- 
formation. Then start to play, using 
paper and pencil to draw a map of the 
game’s territory as you move through 
it. When you’ve done all the map- 
ping you can (some areas can’t be 
reached until you’ve learned a trick or 
two) and have figured out some basic 
survival techniques, you’re ready to 
play in earnest. This means learning 
how to use magic spells. You’re only 
supposed to be a novice enchanter, so 
you can’t be expected to know too 
much, but you’ve got talent, ambi- 
tion, and courage—and no choice. 
The Circle of Enchanters have sent 
you to rid the world of the evil influ- 
ence of Krill, who is supposedly liv- 
ing in the castle that stands ominously 
before you. His magic is powerful and 
this is his turf, but your magic has the 
blessing and authority of the Thau- 
maturgy Guild, and if you use it well 
you can defeat him. 

Some of your magic is contained 
in the Spell Book with which you start 
out, but most of the really important 
spells must be found on scrolls squir- 
reled away in various locations. To 
use a spell once you’ve found it, you 
must transcribe it (on disk) in your 
Spell Book, and ‘“‘memorize”’ it just 
before you think you'll need it. You 
can keep only a limited number of 
spells in the disk space alloted for 
your memory at once, most of which 
can be used repeatedly, although a 
few can be used only once in the 
game. A spell can’t be cast before 
you've memorized it, even though 
you may be carrying the scroll it’s 
written on, and it can’t be memorized 
until it’s been copied into your Spell 
Book. (Which brings up a tough 
question: What do you do when you 
find a scroll containing just the spell 
you ve been waiting for, and can’t re- 
cord it in your book because it’s too 
long and complicated? Don’t ask us.) 

We can’t discuss certain other 
problems because even knowing of 
their existence could spoil your fun in 


discovering them for yourself. But we | 


can tell you that Enchanter is one of 
the deepest and richest adventure 


games on the market, and well worth | 


its cost. Just don’t expect to solve it 
in one weekend, or in ten, for that 
matter—unless you’re a sorcerer. 
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VERSION 2.0 


$49.95 


FOR THE PC JR:! 


(Requires only one disk drive) 











Imagine...the best, and easiest to 
use, Pascal compiler on the market 
is available right now for the IBM PC JR. 


A Pascal compiler that has its own, interactive text 







editor...and is all menu driven! LEARN TO WRITE 
EXTENDED PASCAL FEATURES: Turbo Pascal has been welcomed by reviewers, programmers, A SPREADSHEET 
; ' ee educators and students as an exceptional product at an extra- Our introductory offer 
* Full screen interactive editor providing ordinary price. It is as perfect for the classroom as it is for | includes NOROCALE: - 
a complete menu driven program the software engineer @ 
spreadsheet written in 
development environment. 
fh hehe: Turbo Pascal. It will be on 
® 11 significant digits in floating point ‘Faster than Basic, more powerful than Fortran, able your disk and ready to 
arithmetic. to compile long programs in a single pass! Finally, run. And we've included 
e Built-in transcendental functions. somebody has done it right...a super programming the source code to show 
¢ Dynamic strings with full set of string development package...for both beginners and serious you exactly how a 
handling features. professionals. spreadsheet is written! 
e Program chaining with common David Carroll—Microsystems, February, 1984 
variables. 
a‘! Turbo Pascal includes a 
e Random access data files. You should promote Turbo Pascal for school use. It 
SN REE ae Spe combines the easy error detection of an interpreted 250 page bound manual 
Bechaice, mietka ied Basic with a well-structured language that is far better with extensive explana- 
© Win sowing peeeediire for a students’ first programming language.”’ tions a many illustrative 
examples. 
* Automatic overlays. Mark U. Edwards, bia 8 ee 
¢ Graphics, sound and color support. Tr et 
¢ Full heap management via dispose ADE A aa Ra FSA ST Coc Tit ha ty OR AAG FARTS ei 
procedure. aendee tor rte ag + $5.00 “] Please rush me a copy of Turbo Pascal for my 
PC Jr. 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF Check_____ Money Order____ _) Please send information, Jr. hasn’t yet arrived. 
TURBO PASCAL TODAY! VISA____ MasterCard _) Please send dealer information. 
Card #: “] Please send information on your educational 
For Visa and MasterCard orders call toll free Exp date:______ Shipped UPS ei eens: 






1-800-227-2400 X 968 
IN CA: 1-800-772-2666 X 968 


(lines open 24 hrs. a day, 7 days a week) 


BD) BORLAND ioriss 


ae INTERNATIONAL CITY/STATE/ZIP: 
Borland International TELEPHONE: 


4113 tts Valley Dri 
Scotts Val id _ California residents add 6% sales tax. Outside U.S.A. add $15.00. 


Scotts Valley, California 95066 (Purchase outside of U.S.A. must make payment by bank draft payable 
TELEX: 172373 in the U.S. and in U.S. dollars.) Sorry, no C.O.D. or Purchase Orders. C16 


Dealer & Distributor Inquiries welcome. 
(408) 438-8400 
Circle No. 105 on Reader Service Card 
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Jr. EXPANSION Kits 


A snap-on enhancement package 
that allows the Junior to run virtually 
all PC software has been introduced 


| by Rapport Corporation. 






The $675 expansion kit, called 
the Drive Two, extends the capabil- 
ities of a single-drive, 64K PCjr to 
that of a dual-drive unit with up to 
512K memory. 

The kit includes a 360K disk 
drive, a parallel printer port, a clock 
calendar with battery backup, and an 


q i 7 2 
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all * 


expansion slot that allows memory 
capacity to be increased to 512K 
RAM. 

Rapport also makes the Drive 
One Enhancement Package, which 
upgrades the entry level PCjr to the 
capabilities of an enhanced version. 
The package includes a 360K disk 
drive, 64K memory, and allows 
80-column text display. The cost is 
$595. 

The memory chips needed to 
boost Junior’s memory are also sold 
by the company. The 128/384 Mem- 


_ ory Expansion Package includes 


128K memory and expansion sockets 


| for 256K. Memory chips can be 


added in 64K increments. The pack- 
age costs $275. 
Other Junior accessories from 


| Rapport include a keyboard cable 


that allows you to use your PC key- 


| board on the Junior ($29.95); and an 


audio amplifier with speaker that 
plugs directly into the PCyr and 
emits sound through any monitor 
($24.95). 
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For information on any of these 
products, contact Rapport Corp., 
Dept. PM, 80 S. Redwood Rd., N. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84054; (801) 
292-9454. 


WIRELESS KEYBOARD 


A replacement keyboard for the 


_ Pcjr has been introduced by Cherry 


Electrical Products Corporation. 
The keyboard, which is similar in 
layout to the standard IBM PC key- 


| board, can either be hooked up to the 


Junior with a cord or used with an in- 
frared, wireless connection. It has 84 
keys with the functions printed on 
each. 

The keyboard, Model KXN3- 
8451, costs $190. If you plan to use it 
as a wireless keyboard with a comput- 
er other than the Junior, you must 
also buy an infrared receiver for a to- 
tal cost of $275. 

For more information, contact 
Cherry Electrical Products Corp., 


| Dept. PM, 3600 Sunset Ave., Wau- 
kegan, IL 60087; (312) 578-3522. 


More Boos 
FOR JUNIOR 


Several more books written ex- 
clusively for PCjr users have joined 
those Junior-specific volumes al- 
ready in the bookstores. 

Hey, Fr!, Using I1BM’s Most Per- 
sonal Computer, details the practical 
benefits of home computing. Writ- 


| ten for new computer owners, it in- 


cludes discussions of application 


| software, computer graphics, shop- 


ping for software, using DOS, and 
programming in BASIC. 
Co-authored by David Arnold 
and David C. Cortesi, it costs 
$14.95. Contact Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Dept. PM, 383 Madison 


| Ave., New York, NY 10017; (212) 


872-2525. 

IBM PCjr BASIC Programs in 
Minutes, by Stanley R. Trost, con- 
tains more than 65 BASIC programs 
and subroutines for a variety of busi- 


ness, educational, and personal ap- 
plications for the owners of an en- 
hanced Pcjr. 

The programs, all relatively 
short and easy to enter, include ap- 
plications in real estate, data analy- 
sis, and record keeping. The cost 1s 
$14.95 for the 160-page book. Con- 
tact Sybex Computer Books, Dept. 
PM, 2344 Sixth St., Berkeley, CA 
94710; (415) 848-8233. 

Pcjr: The Affordable IBM, 
teaches users how to program in BA- 
SIC on the enhanced Pcjr. The book 
comes with:a floppy disk containing 
15 ready-to-run programs for home 
use, including recipe filing and ad- 
dress keeping. It also features trivia 
games and a program that projects 
life expectancies. This otherwise 
practical book does not include a 
table of contents. 

Written by Robert W. Stat, it 
costs $29.95. Contact Banbury 
Books, Inc., Dept. PM, 353 W. 
Lancaster Ave., Wayne, PA 19087; 
(215) 964-9103. 





CoLoR MONITOR 


A color monitor designed specif- 
ically for the PCjr is new from IBM. 

Because of modifications in the 
unit’s electronics, the RGB monitor 
can sit directly atop the PCjr system 
unit without interfering with the 
disk drive. The monitor features a 
13-inch display area, 80-character 
mode, a nonglare screen, a speaker 
for Junior’s four tones, and an ear- 
phone connector. It costs $429. 
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Contact IBM, Dept. PM, P.O. 
Box 1328, Boca Raton, FL 33432: 
(800) 447-4700. 
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Need further information about products for the PCjr? 
Answers are just a phone call away. These hotline 
numbers will get you in touch with the manufacturers 
and dealers of Peanut-related products—conveniently 
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and quickly. 


Amdek 312-364-1180 


Ann Arbor Software 
313-769-9088 


Borland International, For credit 
card orders only 800-227-2400 X968 
In CA 800-772-2666 X968 


Chang Labs 800-972-8800 


Datasoft 800-423-5916 


Duncan-Atwell 201-355-1690 


Enrich/Ohaus 800-367-4241 


Hayden Book Company 
800-631-0856 


Hypergraphics 214-783-9900 


IBM PCjr 800-IBM-PCJR 
In AK and HI 800-447-0890 


MECA 203-222-1000 X212 


Micro Information Publishing, Inc. 
800-328-0196 


MultiMate International Corp. 
800-243-3142 
In CT 203-522-2116 


PC Link 800-221-0343 
In NY 800-730-8036 


Princeton Graphic Systems 
800-221-1490 X45 


Software Strategies, Inc. 
800-328-7847 


Software Toolworks 
818-986-4885 


Spectrum HoloByte, Inc. 
303-443-0191 


Thoroughbred Educational 
Software 800-526-3968 
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T THINK IT Kuiew tT was 


AT WASN'T SuUST TaAAT 
aan RIGHT 


IT WARD ALL THE AN- 
SWERS, IT HAD EXPECTED | 
Twat. TT usas & 

CERTAIN THOUGHTFUL 
NESS (nN THE way 

eh BESTONOED... 
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BY JEFF FARIA 





IT WAS JUST SUPER- 
FICIAL, UNTIL MY 

AUS BAND WALKED OUT 
ON Me. THEN,T 
STARTED 
To CLING 
To IT. 





AS TIME WENT OM, 
AND TIT Got SPIRITUALLY 
CLOSER To tT, T 
FOUND WANS OF 
SETTING PHYSICALLY 
INTIMATE. T SPENT A 
LOT OF AME CLEANING 
Sage ‘TS KENS... 


I GoT REAL PLEASURE 
OUT OF BUYING 
LITTLE GIETS GOR I(T. 
T BoVGUT IT A 


DUST COVER... 















it's LOVELY 
-BuT REALLY, 
You $nouLd 
edt MORE 


LT THINK AGOUT IT 
CONSTANTLY. THE 
OTHER BAN I ORWE 
HOME FROM WORK 
AT NOON~T THOUGRT 


L'D FORGOTTEN TO 
TURN IT OFF... 


I s€e€. $0 You'Re : You DON'T UNDERSTAND! 
LOOKING FOR A WAY 127241 § LIVE BEEN GETTING : 
To RIO YOURSELE oF gm BP THESE PHONE BILLS...1..0 
DEPENDENCE ON @UEHy vee THINK O'S SEEING 

THIS MACHINE? 


You SHOULDN'T 
pve BOTHER 
H\'or FINE, 
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Zip 

101 +124 #147 #=170 193 216 239 
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103 126 149 172 195 218 241 
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This card expires October 15, 1984 


I currently: 
© Am considering the purchase 
of a personal computer in the 
next 12 months. 
A 0 IBM PC;r 
0) Other 
(J Use a personal computer 





Brand 
B 2 At home 
CO At my place of work 
1) YES! I accept your offer of a 


FREE subscription to PEANUT 
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The shortest distance between 
your thoughts and the printed word. 


Your thoughts come faster than your 
words. Capturing them smoothly and 
quickly is the strength of Textra, and the 
secret behind its success. 


Textra blends advanced features with a 
simplified design that makes it easier to 
write with your personal computer. And 
that’s what word processing is all about. 


Start with the ‘on-line’ tutorial, which 
has been called everything from elegant 
to excellent. It's the finest introduction 
to a software program ever filmed. You'll 
be ready to write in record time. 


And Textra will be ready for you. Its 
highly responsive full screen editor 
helps you put your thoughts on the 
screen swiftly. Automatic reformatting» — 
and on-screen bolding and underlining 
show you what your printed text will 
look like at all times. You can even 
preview your pages before they're 
printed, so you only have to print — 

them once! 


Whether you're searching for your first 
word processor, or feel miserable with 
the one you have now, take a close look 
at Textra. Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration today. 


It's guaranteed to open your eye. 
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